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Purposes 


. To foster professional spirit and to set and maintain the highest standards of scholarship and 
professional preparation. 


. To work actively to further the cause of democratic education. 


. To co-operate in the solution of problems which inter-penetrate various fields of knowledge. 


. To strive for a clear understanding of local, state, national, and international problems and to 
stimulate active part in their solution. 


. To develop a professional fellowship among women engaged in education. 


. To encourage graduate work and to stimulate research in accordance with these purposes. 





Success Story 

Form vs. Force 

Call us a sorority, a fraternity, a society, or an organization; we have the group form, the group 
pattern. We are a well-established group; we “have 59 chapters over the length and breadth of 
this land. Each chapter has determined, in its own pattern, its local and national relationships. 
We deem it a high honor to be part of the great group of education-trained women called Pi 
Lambda Theta. We wear a symbol. We carry on professional studies and projects. All of which 
is right, and earnest, and all in good form. But what shall we say of the force exerted by our 
combined membersi:‘p now, and of all our membership back to the very beginning? For in keep- 
ing up the form we often forget the force and power inherent in group patterns. 


Present and Future 


We do sincerely believe that Pi Lambda Theta is a strong fellowship of professional women 
who are dedicated to good ends. We fully believe that there are enough of us to make and combine 
our leadership into a force that must be recognized in the days to come. We must play a significant 
role in these times, for the present is the past of our future; and we should be determining now 
what kind of citizenship we will exemplify in the post-war world. 
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Success Standards 


The first step toward taking our rightful places in the post-war era is to direct our group 
thinking and discussion toward the setting up of standards for success, Trained as we are in 
human relations as well as in academics, we must be consciously making ourselves rich toward 
people and toward human values. In making something of ourselves, then, we will be losing 
ourselves in our daily contacts. We will help our youth to measure right and wrong in terms of 
true, humanitarian values—is it not a fact that past performances seem to indicate that present 
chaos is due in large part to application of military success as the chief yardstick for measuring 
victory? We will be insisting on a peace that is offensive rather than defensive. ‘The hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world.” Indeed, then, we may say that we have succeeded in accom- 
plishing the high purposes of Pi Lambda Theta only when we have rocked the nation awake to 
an intelligence of true values. 


Social Progress 


We are attempting, in this issue, to direct our thinking around the grave responsibilities of 
leadership which come upon us by virtue of being education-trained women. There is so much 
to say and so little space to say it in! Consider this JOURNAL merely as an introduction to a 
series of discussions about the leadership of education-trained women toward social progress, 
toward citizenship in the new world which is evolving around us, toward the consummation of 
our successful service. In succeeding numbers we hope to turn your attention to those attitudes 
and obligations which are essential to the success of democracy: intercultural understandings, civic 
participation, patterns for peace, post-war employment, rehabilitation, the schools of tomorrow. 


Pi Lambda Theta Leads 


But we would not have you for a moment feel that Pi Lambda Theta is lacking in leadership; 
what we are challenging is a united effort to make impact in many areas of living as a national 
group, as a national voice. We can all name dozens of women in our ranks who have established 
enviable records of “‘firsts” in many fields of endeavor. It is a matter of great pride and encour- 
agement to learn that our National President, Dr. Helen M. Walker, has been made President 
of the American Statistical Association, the first educator to assume this post, and the very first 
woman to hold the gavel. Yes, individually, we can boast of a string of success stories throughout 
the 36 years of our existence. Now let’s put ourselves to the task of assuming national leadership 
in what we soon hope to be able to call the post-war world. 


H. B. W. 
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Must History Repeat Ltself ? 


MARY ISHAM JAMES GREEN 


Mary Isham James Green (Mrs. G. Marvin 
Green) is Director of Public Relations at Lake 
Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. 

Initiated into Alpha Epsilon Chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta while a student at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, from which institu- 
tion she took her M.A. in history in 1934, Mrs. 
Green is now a member of the Northern Ohio 
Alumne Association Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta. 

Mrs. Green served on the Special Committee 
to revise the Constitution of Pi Lambda Theta; 
she attended the Biennial Council at Toledo in 
June, 1943. She has been asked to serve on the 
Constitution Committee of the Northern Ohio 
Alumne Chapter for the revision of the Chapter 
Constitution. 

Portions of the material in the article on 
Hatshepsut and Mistress Margaret Brent were 
used in a chapel talk recently made at Lake Erie 
College. 

Mrs. Green is a member of the Painesville 
Branch of the American Association of University 
Women, and a member of the American His- 
torical Association, 


iy THESE days of rapidly widening opportu- 
nities and increasing responsibilities for 
women, it might be profitable to glance back 
into the pages of history at earlier periods when 
women have been called upon to assume heavy 
obligations and to exercise leadership in times 
of grave crisis. True, the list of women who 
have won permanent places in history's hall of 
fame is short (perhaps more women historians 
are needed!), but significant, indeed, have been 
the roles played by some of the women to be 
found in the indexes of some volumes of his- 
tory. 

Hatshepsut, for instance, the Woman Pharoah 
of Egypt about 1500 B.C., sometimes called 
“The first woman in history,” has much to say 
to women of the world, even though Egyptol- 
ogists are not yet in entire agreement as to her 
whole role or the value of her rule to the 
Egyptian empire. However, the most reluctant 
of her chroniclers recognizes that here—in a 
time when rulers were expected to be warriors 
and conquerors—was a ruler who encouraged 
the arts of peace instead of the industry of war, 
a pharoah who sent out expeditions of com- 
merce and trade instead of armies of conquest, 


a queen who tried to restore among her people 
the religion and gods of their ancestors and 
to rebuild the shrines so long neglected as the 
result of generations of struggle against in- 
vaders and of conquest in other lands. 

Most of her chroniclers agree, too, that her 
temple to Amon, built against the western cliffs 
near ancient Thebes, is still a building of noble 
beauty, where was first developed the use of 
massed columns as an architectural feature, 
later to be made famous by the Grecians. The 
best history of Hatshepsut is to be found in 
the beautifully executed colored bas-relief on 
the walls of her temple; here is told the story 
of the great expedition to Punt accomplished 
in her reign, as well as the story of her divine 
origin and royal birth, and the events of her 
accession to the throne. Tradition against wom- 
en in positions of importance was strong in 
those strange, far-off days; Hatshepsut and her 
artists deemed it wise that she be represented 
as a male, so that from the hour of her birth 
on through all the stages of her royal progress 
she is shown as a male, with the full attire of 
a man, including a flourishing beard! ( “Candid” 
statues of Hatshepsut, however, have been re- 
covered, which show her to have been a dainty 
woman of great feminine charm.) 

One other fact on which Egyptologists are 
in agreement is that after the death of Hatshep- 
sut her successor, Thutmose III, tried to remove 
every trace of her ever having ruled; from 
every monument and temple throughout the 
land he ordered that her name be removed, 
and where possible, his own be put in its place. 
Around a mighty obelisk (ninety-seven and one- 
half feet high) erected at Karnak by Hatshepsut, 
from which the removal of Hatshepsut’s story 
could not very well be accomplished, Thutmose 
had a great wall of masonry erected to blot out 
her memory; on this wall his own story was 
related. But the architects and masons of Hat- 
shepsut were the better builders, for in time 
the wall of Thutmose crashed to earth, revealing 
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in all its sturdy strength the obelisk of Hatshep- 
sut, There it stands today, where all who can 
may read the story of the Great Queen, the 
first woman who in her own right won a name 
and a place for herself in history, a woman 
who brought peace to Egypt, a woman who 
ruled a vast empire when a woman’s sphere was 
still supposed to be in her home. 

Another woman particularly worthy of study 
at this time is Mistress Margaret Brent, prob- 
ably America’s first suffragist. It was in No- 
vember of 1638 that Mistress Brent, a gentle- 
woman of England, first set foot on the marshy 
shore of Maryland. Coming with her sister, 
Mistress Mary Brent, and bringing with them 
a number of servants, the Brent sisters were the 
first women to patent large tracts of land in the 
colony of Maryland; they gave to their property 
the name, “Sister’s Freehold.” Their property 
was near the tract of land already patented by 
their brothers, Giles and Fulk, to be near whom 
the sisters seem to have left their family in 
England and dared the dangers of their voyage 
and settlement in the wild regions of the Mary- 
land colony in those early years. 

We know little about the sisters except what 
is found in official documents of the early col- 
ony—the Journal of the Council and Assembly, 
and the Court Proceedings of Maryland; but 
in these official papers are many entries concern- 
ing Mistress Margaret Brent, for soon she be- 
came a woman of importance in the colony. 

Early in the 1640's Margaret’s name begins 
to appear in court records in connection with 
claims about land and tobacco and stray kine; 
after a time the entries show she is beginning 
to act as her own lawyer, sometimes suing and 
sometimes being sued. 

It was in 1647, however, that Mistress Mar- 
garet Brent, spinster, suddenly had thrust upon 
her responsibilities of most unusual nature, 
which won for her her place as First Lady of 
Maryland in a very significant way. Briefly, 
the situation was thus: When Lord Baltimore 
set up his colony early in the 1630's, he made 
his brother, Leonard Calvert, Governor and gave 
him power of attorney to handle Baltimore's 
personal property in the Colony. In the 1640's, 
while Royalists and Roundheads were chopping 
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off each other’s heads in England, trouble arose 
in Maryland. Governor Calvert fled for his life 
to the protection of Governor Berkeley in. Vir- 
ginia, where he remained for a year, busying 
himself in trying to raise a volunteer army to 
return with him to Maryland to restore him 
to power. Without ready cash, all he could offer 
as pay was the booty his volunteer army would 
be able to gain form the Marylanders they 
were to drive out. To the amazement of Calvert, 
and probably to his consternation, the Mary- 
landers welcomed his return. 

Thus the Governor had on his hands a vol- 
unteer army for which he had no pay. Not 
even food for the men did he have! Faced with 
a dilemma like that, the Governor laid himself 
down and died. But just before he died he 
called in witnesses and Mistress Margaret Brent 
and appointed her his executrix, saying to her, 
“Take all and pay all.” 

Mistress Brent saw the urgency of the situa- 
tion; every day the volunteer army remained in 
the colony of Maryland increased the dangers 
of insurrection and civil war, and always on 
the fringe of things were the Indians, ready 
to join with attacking groups against the settlers. 
The first thing to be done, then, was to get 
food for the soldiers as long as they were in 
the colony, and the second thing was to get 
them out of the colony as rapidly as possible; 
next, she had to find out what property the 
Governor and his brother really had, what their 
claims against others were, and what they owed 
to others—no easy task, considering that for a 
year Governor Calvert has been an exile from 
the colony and a state of civil war had more 
or less existed in the colony, with much inter- 
ruption of all legal and regular procedures; 
further, much property was in kine, and cows 
then, as cows will, ran wild if they could— 
and there were few fences in Maryland then to 
stop them. 

Mistress Brent, in order that all she did 
might be legal and of record, sought power of 
attorney, so that she might handle the property 
of Governor Calvert and his brother, Lord 
Baltimore. She was granted her request, and 
proceeded immediately to her duties as executrix 
for Governor Calvert. 
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She then went before the Assembly and 
stated the need for food for the soldiers, saying 
she could buy no corn for them (corn being 
needed for their horses as well as for their own 
food). The Assembly immediately set up a 
very effective ration system for the colonists, 
requiring that every person should declare and 
make visible his whole supply of corn; to each 
person was allotted two barrels per head (except 
for infants, who needed no corn, apparently) 
for each household. All the remainder had to 
be furnished the soldiers. Heavy penalty was 
provided for any who might attempt to hoard 
corn. Cattle were seized and slaughtered for 
the soldiers; presumably fish and oysters could 
be had for the trouble of catching them. So the 
volunteer army was fed. The colonists were to 
be paid at the rate of 150 pounds of tobacco 
per barrel for corn taken, or to be repaid in 
kind when corn should be shipped into the 
colony. 

Mistress Brent’s success in quelling the sol- 
diers and removing the danger of insurrection 
in the colony is indicated in a letter from the 
Assembly in early 1649 to Lord Baltimore, who 
had written from England to protest at the high- 
handed way Mistress Brent was handling his 
property. The gentlemen of the Assembly 
wrote Baltimore as follows: 

As for Mrs. Brent’s undertaking and medling with 
your Lordships Estate here (whether she procured it 
with her own and others Importunity or no) we do 
Verily Believe and in Conscience report that it was 
better for the Collonys safety at that time in her hands 
than in any mans else in the whole Province after your 
Brothers death for the Soldiers would never have 
treated any other with that Civility and respect and 
though they were even ready at several times to run 
into mutiny yet she still pacified them till at the 
last things were brought to that strait that she must be 
admitted and declared your Lordships Attorney by an 
order of Court (the Copy whereof is herewith in- 
closed) or else all must go to ruin Again and then the 
second mischief had been doubtless far greater than 
the former so that if there hath not been any sinister 
use made of your Lordships Estate by her from what 
it was intended and ingaged for by Mr. Calvert before 
his death as we verily Believe she hath not then we 
conceive from that time she rather deserved favour and 


* Archives of Maryland, 1, pp. 238-242; Liber M. C., 
342-343, 
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thanks from your Honour for her so much Concurring 
to the publick safety than to be justly liable to all 
those bitter invectives you have been pleased to Express 
against her. ... 


During all these busy days Mistress Brent 
had been actively engaged in the task of trying 
to take inventory of Governor Calvert's estate; 
the personal household property required little 
time for appraisal, but not until June 6, 1648, 
was Mistress Brent able to make final statement 
as to the property left by Leonard Calvert. The 
pages of the Court Proceedings for that year are 
filled with records of suits by and against Gov- 
ernor Calvert's administratrix, Mistress Brent. 
One item listed against the Governor's estate 
is significant of the careful justice with which 
Mistress Brent tried to perform her duties; it 
is a charge to repay Mary Kittamaqund, an 
Indian orphan befriended by Margaret Brent, 
for some of her cattle seized to use for the 
soldiers. A second item of interest is that which 
indicates payment to the soldiers from the 
estate of Governor Calvert. 

Confronted with all the claims and counter 
claims against the estate of the late Governor, 
determined to save as much of his property as 
she honestly could against the avalanche of 
suits being entered, Margaret Brent was in 
court almost daily, sometimes as plaintiff and 
sometimes as defendant, and often before juries 
of twelve good men and true. We know nothing 
whatsoever of the personal appearance or charm 
of Mistress Brent, but we do note that she has 
a remarkable record of having won her deci- 
sions in court, whether plaintiff or defendant, 
and when twelve men made up the jury. It 
would appear she was not difficult to look 
upon or listen to! 

But in spite of her successes in the various 
court cases, Mistress Brent realized she was at 
a great disadvantage because she had no vote 
in the Assembly. As a property owner of large 
acreage in her own right, and as attorney for 
Lord Baltimore, she had the responsibility of 
administering valuable holdings, but she had 
no voice whatever in the making of any laws 
connected therewith. Gentlemen landowners 
were not only expected to attend the Assembly ; 
they were fined for being absent, though the 
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privilege of proxy was allowed under certain 
conditions. The Assembly records for January, 
1648, briefly indicates what happened when 
Mistress Brent sought to exercise her full respon- 
sibilities and rights as a citizen in the colony 
of Maryland. The entry is as follows:? 

Came Mrs Margaret Brent and requested to have 
vote in the howse for herselfe and voyce allso for that 
att the last Court of 3d Jan: it was ordered that the 
said Mrs Brent was to be looked uppon and received 
as his Lps. Attorney. The Govr denyed that the sd. 
Mrs Brent should have any vote in the howse. And 
the sd Mrs Brent protested against all proceedings in 
this present Assembly, unless shee may be present and 
have vote as aforesaid. 


The Governor who had denied Mistress 
Brent's right to a seat in the house and to vote 
was Thomas Greene, who held his office simply 
on the affidavit of Mistress Brent that the late 
Governor Calvert had said he wanted Greene to 
succeed him. Governor Greene felt, as have 
some later historians of Maryland, that Mistress 
Brent was indelicate in desiring the right of 
vote; the men of the assembly appear to have 
agreed with him. Mistress Brent, a woman, 
saved the colony from mutiny and civil war 
and threat of destruction at the hands of In- 
dians, she administered vast properties, she 


* Archives of Maryland, I, p. 215. 
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proved herself possessed of a fine legal mind 
and practical business sense, but she could not 
sit in the assembly and she could not vote, 
Such action would not have been womanly. 
Considering the action of Thutmose III about 
1450 B.C. and Governor Thomas Greene and 
the men of the Maryland Assembly in 1648 
A.D., one realizes that men’s ideas about some 
things change very slowly, very slowly, indeed. 
Realizing that not until 1920 A.D. did the 
women of Maryland receive the right to vote 
in national affairs—a right conferred upon them 
by virtue of an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, one realizes that the times 


- of Margaret Brent were in some ways not so 


different from those of our own day. What will 
the years ahead show as to further differences 
or similarities ? 

From the experiences of Hatshepsut and Mis- 
tress Margaret Brent, women of today can 
draw much inspiration as to the successful meet- 
ing of obligations and highly successful carry- 
ing of responsibilities. Do their failures likewise 
offer sources of inspiration for women who 
would be free to accept their full responsibilities 
wherever they may be found? Or will women 


supinely let history repeat itself as they indi- 


vidually seek the security of “woman’s sphere,” 
the home? 





Honor To MISS BEULAH HILBLINK, GOTHENBURG, NEBRASKA—because she had the 
courage to give up less essential work to return to the classroom; because she told the story of her 
return to duty in a simple, human message entitled ““‘The Return of a Teacher’; because through 
the wide publication of this message she has affected others in similar situations; because of her 
powerful ending of her message, which reads: “If in the years of peace that follow this war I am 
asked, ‘What did ‘saber anges towards our victory?’ I shall be glad and proud to answer, ‘I was 


a teacher’; and 


use she is typical of uncounted other teachers who are staying on their job 


or returning after straying temporarily to other work. 
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Dr. van Kleek is Director of Industrial Studies 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, New York. This 
timely article is an abbreviated form of her 
address delivered at the recent Commencement 
of New Jersey State Teachers College at Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. The very occasion of its pre- 
sentation makes it appropriate to our purposes 
and teachers of all levels will, we are sure, be 
stimulated by its inherent plan for the future. 


AM IMAGINARY audience should be present 
here today. It is composed of the children 
you collectively will teach. Who are these chil- 
dren? From what kind of homes do they come? 
What are the occupations of their fathers and 
mothers? In what lands were their parents or 
grandparents born? 


AMERICAN CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 


The probability is that these pupils of yours 
will be truly representative of all American 
children. If your teaching is in the state of New 
Jersey, the communities in which they live and 
learn will be equally representative of the na- 
tion as a whole. They come of families from 
all nations of the world. The occupations of 
their parents are in agriculture, industry, the 
professions, business, and government. Some of 
these children will have no schooling except 
what you give in the elementary grades. Some 
will go on to high school. Some of these will 
go to college and university. 

Today many fathers are in military service, 
and mothers in war work. Though the children 
are not directly involved in the war, nor subject, 
now at least, to the terrors of bombing, as in 
Holland, Great Britain, France, Belgium, or to 
the coming of enemy armies, as in Soviet Russia 
and China, nevertheless the war makes a pro- 
found impression on the child mind. You will 
need the watchfulness of a psychologist and 
a doctor, as well as the skill of a teacher, to 
keep them healthy in mind and body. A great 
factor in their health and mental attitude will 
be what you teach them, and how. Their whole 
future will be affected by it. 


She New Promise of American Life 


MARY VAN KLEEK 








THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION 


What will your teaching mean to them? 
Toward what goals do you wish to turn their 
footsteps? You who are to be teachers in 
elementary classes actually lay the foundation 
for all education for the whole population. 
What, then, do you believe to be the aim of 
education—the ultimate purpose of the pro- 
cesses which you are initiating ? Is it, in a word, 
to prepare these children to share in achieving 
“the new promise in American life” ? And what, 
indeed, is the promise of American life, whether 
new or old? 


THE THREEFOLD PROMISE OF AMERICAN LIFE 


A great trilogy of ideas was formulated in the 
last decades of the eighteenth century, when 
the United States became a nation. They were 
Equality, Liberty, and Brotherhood. Of these 
three, Brotherhood has received thus far the 
least attention, perhaps because it is so familiar 
a concept that it is taken for granted without 
attempting to work out its implications. Yet 
without the guiding principle of Brotherhood, 
Equality and Liberty cannot be achieved. 

The thought of Equality is familiar in Ameri- 
can history. All men are created equal—that 
is, none should be in a position of privilege 
because of birth or power external to himself 
or giving him an advantage enabling him to 
take advantage of others. Such equality, in op- 
position to privilege or power for a few, is not 
inconsistent with differences in creative ability 
or individual achievement. 

Similarly, Liberty, while giving freedom to 
the individual, is not inconsistent with such 
social restraint as may be necessary to insure 
for all individuals the opportunity to develop 
and contribute of their best to society. Both 
Equality and Liberty become workable only as 
fraternity, or Brotherhood, be added to them 
as the guiding principle in preventing exploita- 
tion of man by man and restraining the indi- 
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vidual without interfering with the essential 
freedom of the human spirit. Brothers live to- 
gether and serve each other, though they differ 
in ability and claim liberty to develop as indi- 
viduals. The individual, however, cannot de- 
velop without satisfaction also of his need to 
be related to others, and the basis for relation- 
ship is Brotherhood. From such a concept can 
be evolved both the motivation and the social 
adjustment needed for the new conditions which 
create the new promise in American life. 

If, then, Brotherhood be so important, this 
is an encouragement to those who teach in the 
elementary schools, for it is a concept which 
teachers of little children can use to the full, 
helping the child from babyhood to achieve 
this fraternal motive and pattern in the family 
and in the school, thus preparing eventually to 
fulfil it in the community. 


THE NEW TECHNOLOGY—CREATOR OF A NEW 
NATION 


From the capacity of the individual to serve 
society must be derived the new power in the 
community as a whole to deal with the 
abundance which science has conferred in the 
material basis of life. So rapid has been the 
growth of scientific knowledge that its impli- 
cations are not yet realized. Only after the 
last great war were the new discoveries in 
electric power made widely available in 
America. As electricity differs from a candle, 
so production with electric energy as its moving 
force differs not only from handwork, but also 
from the mechanical processes of the age of 
steam. Faraday, one of the great discoverers 
in the field of electricity, used to give lectures 
to children in London, under the title, ‘The 
Chemical History of a Candle.” We may well 
study those lectures and begin early to teach 
children not only how electricity works, but 
how the new abundance of the electric-power 
age can be shared by the human family. 


THE NEW DISCOVERY OF THE COMMUNITY 


The next great discovery must be not tech- 
nical, but social. We must learn how to over- 
come the causes of unemployment and in- 
security which press upon the American family 
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and thwart the development of the American 
child. We must learn, above all, so to use the 
world’s resources in the spirit of international 
Brotherhood as to prevent war and insure a 
lasting peace. In terms of our theme, “The 
New Promise in American Life,’ we must thus 
see that the “new” is technological, but the 
“promise” is social, having to do with the re- 
lationship of man to man in the community. 
The community may be the village, the nation, 
or the world. We shall be good citizens of the 
world only as we are good citizens of the 
village or the neighborhood in which we live. 
The region of New Jersey is representative 
of the new technology. From’ these shores go 
the ships of modern commerce. Through the 
state run great railroad lines, north, west, and 
south, Electrification has developed New Jersey's 
chemical and metallurgical industries. Metal- 
lurgy and chemistry would be impossible with- 
out the great heat which electricity alone can 
generate. The war industries of the state have 
developed because the new technology could 
be used here. Therefore the community of New 
Jersey must learn how to use this new tech- 
nology in peace, and how to reconvert it 
after the war. The community must also learn, 
in common with all other states, how the 
United States as a nation can fulfil its respon- 
sibilities to the world community, in which 
also the new condition has been created by the 
new technology. At the same time, the oppor- 
tunity for a truly social attitude emerges be- 
cause this very technology has united all parts 
of the nation and all parts of the world through 
modern transportation and communication. 
Thus the community is to be regarded as 
the major present project in American educa- 
tion, from elementary grades to university. 
The content of knowledge is immense. Science 
and history combine to lay the basis for a 
new and more far-reaching sociology. Culture, 
in all its fullness, is accelerated and changed 
by this same science. Beauty can be expressed 
in the great modern bridge as truly as in the 
small piece of sculpture or the paintings which 
preceded the age of steam. Nevertheless, be- 
cause men’s material needs can be so much 
more easily fulfilled by the new productive 
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processes today, many more individuals in the 
population should be set free for the creative 
work of hand and spirit, and we should expect 
great masterpieces of art, literature, and drama 
to grow from the new age, with the com- 
munity as their inspiration. 


THE TEACHER AS CITIZEN 


The teacher in the classroom will evoke the 
latent spirit of Brotherhood in the pupils, only 
as the teacher shares fully in the same spirit 
of Brotherhood in the community. Here, how- 
ever, must be recognized the great conflict 
of democracy which the present world strug- 
gle typifies. It is the struggle for Equality, 
Liberty, and Brotherhood, broadly represented 
in democracy, as against the forces of ex- 
ploitation of the individual and the masses of 
humanity, which have taken form under the 
names of Fascism and Nazism. These forces 
are working hard also in the democratic na- 
tions, seeking to hold their own against the 
promise of democracy. 

In the field of education they seek to hold 
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back progress, to prevent freedom in teach- 
ing and the pursuit of truth, in order to keep 
the people in ignorance. Teachers have already 
been martyrs to these forces against democratic 
education, and they will need to learn how to 
ally themselves first in teachers’ organizations 
to protect education, and then to join with 
those in other professions and with those in 
agriculture and industry who, along with other 
members of the community, are struggling to 
maintain and extend the democratic rights of 
the people. 

If we were to seek for the spring or source 
typifying the possibility of realizing the new 
promise in American life, surely we would 
find it in the classroom where children from 
all groups in America are being taught by 
teachers who conceive of their task in this high- 
est spirit of citizenship in the American com- 
munity. The newest promise in American life 
is to recognize that this American citizenship 
must evolve also into world citizenship for the 
establishment of Brotherhood for all peoples. 
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FORTUNE’S WOMEN—WILL THEY BE TEACHERS? 


In a poll, claiming to represent the opinions of 17,000,000 women between the ages of 20 and 
35, Fortune Magazine discovered that not very many of these women prefer teaching as their career. 
Only 6.8 per cent of all women interviewed named teaching as their preferred occupation. On the 
other hand, 17.8 per cent of the college-trained women named teaching. 

Here is what Fortune asked and what the women replied: 

If you had your choice, what kind of work would you like to do? 


All women Grammar Business or Attended 
school only trade school college 
a S.C Ra a eer re a 25.0% 15.1% 43.7% 14.5% 
ne he cong Jas CAR ROM ETAeS 12.2 37.4 2.8 0.6 
ons saat aden ava e eases 9.5 8.2 8.8 4.2 
ER PRT Ce 9.4 5.3 12.6 73 
Professional or Executive ............. 9.0 1.6 7.7 21.1 
Arts (theatre, music, etc.) ............ 7.0 0.6 5.2 13.4 
MR Gs Sav ¥e cock ded cies vanes 6.8 1.3 2.8 17.8 
Ge Cr og as on mena bua. 3.9 5.3 1.7 0.9 
UNE OUUUEE sng hc stn deeanwav ede 3.5 13.2 0.3 0.5 
SED SoSS a Coe cans ee ous ob eee Saeed 14.2 12.6 14.4 19.5 





&ducation-Srained Women Contribute to 
Social Progress in the Home 


ROSALIND CASSIDY 


Dr. Rosalind Cassidy is Convenor of the School 
of Education and Community Services at Mills 
College. In relation to her work in teacher edu- 
cation, she has spent much time in working with 
children and youth as well as preparing leaders 
in the fields of camping, youth organizations, 
recreation and the more F sexes! programs of 
elementary and secondary school teaching. She 
has been a member of the Oakland Girl Scout 
Council since it was organized in 1935, serves on 
the group work section of the Oakland Council 
of Social Agencies, the County Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency, and is Vice-President of 
the Arroyo Viejo Community Council, and Chair- 
man of its Fact-Finding Committee. She is chair- 
man of the Pacific Camping Association's Com- 
mittee on Studies and Research. 

Dr. Cassidy is a member of the U. S. Office 
of Education Wartime Commission. In October 
of 1942 she was called to Washington, D.C., 
by Dr. John W. Studebaker, the U. S$. Commis- 
sioner of Education, to aid in preparing one of 
the U. S. Office of Education bulletins in the 
High School Victory Corps Series, and served as 
staff member in the Pacific Coast Regional In- 
stitutes which followed this meeting. 

She is the author of a number of books and 
magazine articles. 


+ dy DISCUSSING the ways in which women, 

who have been professionally prepared for 
teaching, may contribute to social progress 
through their home life, it is necessary to first 
examine the particular ways in which women 
who belong to the teaching profession are 
uniquely equipped to serve the social good; 
to see the ways in which these particular quali- 
fications are needed in today’s world; and 
finally to see how as homemakers such persons 
may be and must be a potent force in com- 
munity life, 

To develop these points I propose to examine 
first the requirements such women have met in 
order to qualify in the recognized professional 
schools of education; secondly, view the ex- 
periences provided by such schools in the 
process of making our American teachers; 
thirdly, place these in the framework of our 
present day war-peace society, and finally sug- 


gest the contributions such women can and 
must make as homemakers to national and 
world problems. 

I am persuaded, having thus drawn the 
design of my argument, to share at once the 
basic thesis toward which it is directed; namely, 
social progress is not some big, great, far-away 
matter. It is made up of the infinite small 
forward steps in the socializing of the hearts 
and minds of individuals leading to more so- 
cial action one to another, one along with 
others in the home and in the larger com- 
munities of the neighborhood, city, state, na- 
tion, and world. Social progress begins where 
one is and is contributed to, plus or minus, by 
each person in the infinite daily acts of under- 
taking and carrying through responsibility for 
self and others. 

Furthermore, we now know quite clearly that 
the most potent place for this process of sociali- 
zation in the structuring of the individual's 
feeling and doing is in and through the se- 
curity and affection of the home relationships 
with parents and siblings. Here it is that the 
individual very early must come to feel his 
own adequacies as the basic essential for his 
social attitudes toward others. Here it is, there- 
fore, that those responsible for the develop- 
ing young life must acquire and practice the 
greatest possible understandings and skills in 
human relationships. Thus we may pose the 
basic question: What assets and liabilities for 
this task are possessed by women who have 
met the selective standards of the teacher-train- 
ing institutions and successfully achieved cer- 
tification and placement as teachers in our 
American schools? 

The recognized schools of education in this 
country have increasingly faced the problem 
of not only providing better education for pro- 
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spective teachers but that of selecting better 
material to profit by such improved experiences. 
To quote the qualifications listed, the tests used, 
and the guidance and counseling provided at 
various steps in the professional program of 
some of the best schools would be too demand- 
ing of space. Yet it is clear that this area is 
the center of attention in the field of teacher 
education, and every effort is brought to bear 
in the counseling, testing, and selecting to give 
the final steps of the pre-professional experi- 
ence to young men and women who are healthy, 
vigorous, stable human beings; emotionally ma- 
ture as evidenced in a personal adequacy and 
poise that centers interest upon others rather 
than self—that frees the individual for guid- 
ance of others in their self-development. Gen- 
eral integrity of personality and dependability 
of behavior is required; intellectual maturity 
as evidenced by self-management, sensitivity 
to happenings and meanings; ability to assimi- 
late and interpret experiences; social compe- 
tence with others; good taste in dress, behavior, 
and in all aspects of recreation (art, music, 
reading). A person who, as Mumford states, 
is concerned with both “personality” and “com- 
munity.” 

Schools of education hope to discover per- 
sons with some measure of these qualities and 
to extend and develop the prospective teacher 
in four general areas of growth through the 
courses and other experiences provided during 
the pre-service period. These areas center 
around: 

1. The development of the healthy person 
—both personal and social aspects—and 
around the general liberal education of 
the individual. 

2. The knowledges concerned with the 
growth and development of individuals 
and the social forces bearing upon them. 

3. The educational process and educational 
institutions, 

4. The basic content of subject matters to 
be taught. 

The following chart shows present-day de- 
mands upon teachers and the aspects of pro- 
fessional education suggested by which these 
may be achieved:* 
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Appropriate Areas of Col- 
lege Program 
Courses in psychology 
Conferences with wise ad- 
visors and friends 
Developing spiritual or 
religious values 


“Aspects of Experiencing 


Understanding oneself 


Learning to participate in 
groups 


Participation in group ex- 
periences 

Curricular and extracur- 
ricular activities 

Leading youth groups 

Participating in commu- 
nity activities 

Understanding human be- Courses in growth and 
ings at the various age development of chil- 
levels dren 

Psychology courses 

Leading youth groups, 
one’s contemporaries, 
adult groups 

Practice or apprenticeship 
service 


Understanding social 
forces 


Courses in sociology, his- 
tory, psychology, phi- 
losophy 

Community study 


Understanding the com- 
munity both socially 
and institutionally 


Community excursions 
and analysis (Commu- 
nity survey) 

Participation in commu- 
nity activities 

Apprenticeship service in 
one or more community 
institutions 


Understanding the mean- Courses in the major field 
ings and use of one’s and related subject 
own major field as tools areas 
for youth education ‘Induction’ into the 

school 
Directed teaching or ap- 
prentice experiences” 


Having reviewed the requirements made 
upon the person and the kinds of preparation 
given in the colleges and universities in the 
making of today’s teachers, add the disciplines, 
fatigues, discouragements, insights, and satis- 
factions of the actual experience of teaching 
and we thus have a general view of the in- 


* Baxter, Bernice, and Cassidy, Rosalind, Group Ex- 


perience—The Democratic Way. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1943, p. 149. 
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dividuals under discussion, Now turn to a par- 
ticular view of these individuals as women and 
see briefly their problems in today’s warring 
world and the predictions for the post-war 
peace-time period to come. 

In recent years the growth of totalitarian 
thought has halted and even reversed the 
ptogess taking place in the status of women 
throughout the world. Before the present war, 
those who had worked for the liberation of 
women in modern society were deeply disap- 
pointed and disillusioned at the loss of free- 
dom suffered by women in Italy and Germany, 
and the discriminations against women workers 
in England and the United States during the 
depression. Men and women in Russia were 
being made into the same pattern, while in 
Germany and Italy they were rigidly shaped 
into contrasting and antithetical roles. The role 
of women in the United States in an early 
pioneer society, although difficult, made her 
essential and important to the maintenance of 
family and community life. In pre-war United 
States our rapidly changing society had set 
a new and uncertain role for many women, that 
of bread-winner competing like the males of 
the society for a livelihood; and for many 
others, in the advantaged class, to a scheming 
“gold digging” type of parasite woman with 
no necessary work to do, accused of driving 
the American man to a destructive competition 
for wealth and power.? 


* See Cassidy, Rosalind, “Women’s Education in a 
World at War: Ends and Means” Progressive Educa- 
tion, November, 1941. 

See Cassidy, Rosalind, New Directions in Physical 
Education. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1938), Chapter I, “The American Adolescent Girl.” 

See Cassidy, Rosalind, and Kozman, Hilda Clute, 
Physical Fitness for Girls. (New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1943), Chapter I, War Peace Living: 
The Needs of Individuals. 

See “Women—Hundred Year’s War,” Time, De- 
cember 9, 1940, 

See Anthony II, Susan B., “Women’s Next Step, as 
Women See It,” New York Times Magazine, January 
12, 1941. 

See Adams, James Truslow, The American—The 
Making of a New Man. New York: Scribners, 1943. 
(“Women in America,” Chapters XIV, XV). 

See Buck, Pearl S., Of Men and Women. New York: 
John Day Company, 1941. 
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The war-period in our country has made a 
new patriotic demand upon women in relation 
to employment outside the home. The develop- 
ment of child-care centers as a home and parent 
substitute has become nationwide. Communi- 
ties have felt the dislocations of home life in 
the rise of delinquency. Transient populations, 
inadequate housing, the shortage of teachers 
threatening the adequacy of the school experi- 
ence, have all contributed a hazard to the values 
closest to the hearts of most women. 

The urgent need for women in industry has 
given a blanket approval for many women to 
get out of home responsibilities, to earn money, 
to be free of many of the restrictions placed 
upon what Pearl Buck sharply defines as “a 
minority group.’ 

Certain facts in the war situation are finally 
made quite clear by the drafting of America’s 
18- and 19-year-old boys. The first fact is that 
only few men will be permitted any schooling 
beyond the senior year in high school until 
this war is won. The second fact is that the 
formal schooling they will receive must be 
sharply directed toward the understandings 
and skills essential to a complex mechanized 
warfare. Wartime education for young men is 
determined by national necessity. Little of it 
will prepare these boys for the essential under- 
standings underlying the postwar maintenance 
and improvement of civilized community and 
international living. The third fact is that, by 
virtue of its purpose and objective, the uni- 
versity has ceased to be primarily a center for 
higher education and is changed into a school of 
short-course military training for assigned 
troops. The fourth fact is that many of the 
able men now trained and those who are to 
be allowed advanced professional and scientific 
training will never return from battle. The 
loss to enlightened citizenship through this 
process may well constitute one of the most 
serious and far-reaching effects of the world 
conflict but, like physical casualties and de- 
struction of property, it is an inevitable part 
of total war. 

It is clear, then, not only that girls and 


women in this country must be prepared to step 


* Ibid. 
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into the service-station or parking-lot job now 
as well as keep fast hold on the forces making 
for stability in the community, but also that 
the women with special educational advantages 
have a grave responsibility to take over and 
maintain for the men now absent and for 
those who will not return. Women must be 
prepared and ready for the varied tasks and 
responsibilities in national and world recon- 
struction waiting upon the declaration of 
peace.* 

In defining needs in the postwar world it is 
easy to depart into the realm of prophesy; yet 
it is certain that the period of demobilization 
and conversion of industry to peacetime produc- 
tion means unemployment and that the first 
group to be unemployed will be women. Those 
who see this problem clearly already note a 
growing antagonism between men and women 
and feel that this will mount directly in pro- 
portion to the postwar competition for em- 
ployment. The able women leaders, along with 
intelligent and far-seeing men, will have to en- 
vision more clearly than ever the true role of 
women in our society and aid in making both 
men and women ready to accomplish it and 
work for conditions that will bring it to pass.® 

We may well ask if it is possible for Ameri- 
can society in our time to re-define woman's 
role, to design for her significant symbols and 
meanings for her life. We may ask if this war 
period will further or retard this re-definition. 
Is it possible to forget the Women’s Rights 
Amendment by conceiving of a comradeship 


“See Cassidy, Rosalind, “Pass the Ammunition to 
the Girls,” School and Society, April 10, 1943, Vol. 
57, No. 1476, p. 408. 

*See Banning, Margaret Culkin, Women for De- 
fense, New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1942. 

See Hansen, Alvin H., “Wanted: Ten Million 
Jobs.” The Atlantic, September, 1943. 

See Mezerik, A. G., “The Factory Manager Learns 
the Facts of Life.’ Harpers, September, 1943. 

See Fisher, Dorothy Canfield, “From the Lathe to 
the Hearth.” New York Times Magazine, December 
5, 1943. 

See Glover, Katherine, ““Women As Manpower.” 
Survey Graphic, March, 1943. 

See Pierson, John H. G., Employment After the 
War, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 
of Labor, 
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of free individuals with equal rights and equal 
responsibilities of both sexes, each with infinite 
variability and both with complementary con- 
tributions to make to society? Lawrence K. 
Frank, in a recent address, stated that the wife 
and teacher must be the therapists to restore 
on the human side what men sacrifice for rank 
and achievement. 

In wartime this need becomes imperative. 
Our society must permit her to be a human 
individual, free to develop her own greatest 
capacities. Society urgently needs her unique 
contribution in valuing, conserving and develop- 
ing human life. It is she who is the designer 
in the arts of comfort and delight that revolve 
around the care of life in home relationships, 
and in the fullest personality development of 
all those in this home unit and its relationships 
radiating into neighborhood, nation and world. 
Women may do the most in furthering the 
task set by our “American Dream” which 
envisions a better life for all in the United 
States. 

Woman has her great investment in con- 
serving human life and in human relation- 
ships. Biologically in her physiological and 
glandular functioning, sociologically in age-old 
patterns, the woman is the conserver, not the 
destroyer of human life and its values. She it is 
who has the most to lose in times of war and 
conflict; she who loses most under totalitarian 
organization; who must, if she is to achieve 
her full biological and social inheritance, invest 
her energies in the works of peace and recon- 
struction. If human life and organized society 
must be destroyed in order to protect the values 
assured to human beings in a democracy, then 
women must sustain those who enter the con- 
flict, must maintain stability in community life, 
must work continually for reason, understand- 
ing, mercy, in relationships at home and 
abroad.® 

In viewing the postwar world one does not 
have to be a prophet to predict our closer re- 
lationships with others. The development of 
air transport projects us, along with all other 


*See Cassidy, Rosalind, ‘Women's Education in a 
World at War: Ends and Means,” Progressive Edu- 
cation, November, 1941. 
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peoples, into the full reality of an interde- 
pendent world. This has both splendid and 
terrible possibilities, and surely upon women in 
their life with children in the home and in 
school must rest serious responsibility for un- 
derstanding these implications for individual 
behavior afd the education necessary to give 
the peace-time generations the skills of respon- 
sible cooperative behavior so essential for living 
in this new and complex kind of world.’ 

Finally, my design merges into this last 
step of summarizing what women who are 
selected and educated for teaching must con- 
tribute to social progress through their homes. 

Since such women have had special privilege 
through selection on the basis of high physi- 
cal, social, and intellectual qualifications and 
have been given costly and socially directed 
education, their responsibility to home life, to 
community life, and to social progress through 
better national and international functioning is 
great and of a more specialized nature than 
that of the average citizen who has not been 
so privileged. Such women should be aware of 
the need for men and women to understand each 
other, to be educated for each other so that 
together they can plan out a peaceful world. 
Pearl Buck says: 

. . . that happiness for men and women is in the 
greatest freedom for both that is consistent with equal 
opportunity. Freedom without opportunity is mean- 
ingless. 

Free men and free women, working on equal! terms 
together in all the processes of life—and what is this 
but democracy? For in our preoccupation with nations 
and peoples and races, let us remember again that 
there is a division still more basic than these in human 
society. It is the division of humanity into men and 
women. Men and women against each other destroy 
all other unity in life. But when they are for each 
other, when they work together, the fundamental har- 
mony exists, the foundation upon which may be built 
all that they desire.* 


Since such women have very specialized 
knowledge of children and parents and of the 
complex inter-relationships of home, neighbor- 


"See Baxter, Bernice and Cassidy, Rosalind, Group 
Experience—The Democratic Way. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1943, Chapter VII. 

* Buck, Pearl S., Of Men and Women. New York: 
John Day Company, 1941, pp, 202-203. 
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hood, and city, they should be especially aware 
of needs and values in their own homes, and 
in the community and should dedicate theif 
energies especially to the organization and move- 
ments acting for democratic, civilized, and 
spiritual values, This I mean with a special 
plus investment—since all women with the 
privilege of a college education should be so 
dedicated—but teachers owe an extra quota. 
Their belief should be so great in these values 
and they should extend their individual work 
by transmitting to others their enthusiasm and 
zeal for action. 

Since such women have special knowledges 
and skills in the democratic process of working 
with people, they should be particularly careful 
in holding to these values in dealing with 
their own home relationships as well as in 
community work. Upon them is this special 
responsibility for contributing this central force 
by which social life will progress toward mak- 
ing a more adequate life for each human being. 

They, knowing the effect on others of order, 
beauty, happiness, a calm belief in today’s and 
tomorrow's good living, should be particularly 
responsible for emphasizing these values in their 
own homes as well as in the larger community. 

This discussion has seemed to be directed 
toward teachers who leave their school work, 
marty, establish a new home, and bear children. 
Since this for most women is their aspiration 
and fulfillment, their work becomes that of 
making a fine home, bearing healthy children 
who shall be raised with particular sensitivity 
to skills in social behavior. However, such 
women must always carry on additional “jobs,” 
paid or voluntary, that contribute to the social 
community. Making a good home is not enough 
—we now know that. Such women must extend 
this socialization to the world community. 

I wish to direct this discussion one step 
further to include the unmarried teacher and 
the married teacher who has no children. Each 
can and must make her contribution to social 
progress through home and home relationships 
that are democratic, outgoing in community 
relations and responsibilities, protective of the 
children of others and of democratic values for 
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Unfortunately there is also the woman in 
teaching who has not taken the mature respon- 
sibility of marriage and children and for whom 
teaching is a necessary evil, not a rewarding way 
of expressing life. For such a person life may 
turn in and become a self-centered process. Her 
own deprivations and thwartings may empha- 
size autocratic and dictatorial methods with 
others. Such women threaten the social progress 
here emphasized as the task of education-trained 
women in the home. Thus women who have 
been teachers and know and value the demo- 
cratic process in the child’s education have re- 
sponsibility for a close touch with that part of 
the child’s education which takes place in the 
school, She must safeguard her own and other 
children through her greater knowledge of what 
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constitutes good education. She must demand 
that the child be taught the ways of democracy 
by those who value and practice those ways. 
The war period has emphasized, through the 
rise of delinquency and the need for out-of- 
home care of young children, what we already 
know, namely, that the stability of the individ- 
ual and of society is centered in home nurture 
and care. This task of nurturing is primarily a 
contribution to be made by women. We also 
know that the whole area of regard for human 
individuals and the improvement of their living 
is the base of social progress. Surely it is clear 
then that women in particular and particularly 
women with the extra privilege of special edu- 
cation must carry a grave responsibility in the 
planning and solving of these problems. 





A HIGH SCHOOL PUPIL WRITES: 


To the Editor of the Baltimore Sun 


I am a senior at Seton High School. This year we were told that we were to have neither a 
yearbook nor a newspaper. The Government has asked us to curtail the use of paper and we were 
more than glad to oblige. Recently, while glancing at a magazine rack in a drugstore, a question 
arose in my mind regarding the immoral type of literature found in magazines thereon. Why is it 
that this obnoxious literature, whose only purpose is to infiltrate the minds of our present generation 
with evil, can appear on paper which is supposedly valuable to the Government? We, the youth 
of America, have been led to understand that we are fighting for ideals—-Miss M.T. 





Keeping Faith With Our Profession 


DOROTHY YOST DEEGAN 


Dorothy Deegan was graduated from Mount 
Union College, Obio. In two school systems of 
that state she taught, at various times, American 
Literature, Journalism, and a somethin called 
Creative Composition; had a finger in the usual 
high school publications; and wrote or edited 
volumes of “school publicity.’ A Master's De- 
gree from Northwestern University was fol- 
lowed by an inspiring summer at Breadloaf{ in 
Vermont and residence in New York for writing 
and study. Marriage, a little daughter, and a 
baby son, and intermittently a doctoral equivalent 
at Teacher's College, Columbia, have filled most 
of the past ten years. 

Mrs. Deegan is a member of the Advanced 
School Workshop at Teacher's College. Her re- 
search uses the novel as a spring-board for 
studying the status of the “single woman” in 
American society. 


gs WOMEN trained in education are eager 
to perform a service commensurate with 
their background and experience. Whether to 
stay with teaching or to “take a war job,” how- 
ever, is a question which has given teachers 
much deep concern. 

The Call to War has been loud and clear 
and certainly the views expressed hereinafter 
are not meant to chide those who have already 
answered that call. The war need is great and 
it is urgent and women have responded well 
to what has been called their patriotic duty. Let 
it be said to their everlasting credit that they 
have shown their readiness, their ability, and 
their mettle. 

This war—as the Civil War and the First 
World War before it—has opened wide the 
doors of opportunity to women. It is not so 
much, however, that women are for the first 
time wearing the welder’s mask or the military 
uniform, not that they are doing work they 
have never done before; the important thing is 
what they themselves and the world at large 
will henceforth believe they can do. “A wom- 
an’s place” is being re-defined. 

Now that the hysteria is gradually giving 
way to clearer thinking, perhaps one may dare 
to recognize some of the psychological motiva- 
tions which have led—shall we say “driven” ?— 
women out of teaching into war-work, and to 


explore some of the much-talked-about oppor- 
tunities. 

Most immediate and most obvious among 
the motivations, no doubt, are the higher wages 
and more firmly fixed working hours, both of 
which make a strong appeal to members of an 
underpaid profession and one in which the 
working hours are interminable. There is the 
appeal to adventure, the pioneering appeal to 
which women have always responded, To some 
women in whom there is still a militant spirit 
of competition with men, war duty offers one 
more chance to compete in fields which until 
now have been almost exclusively masculine. 
There is some element of family pride, the 
thrill of seeing one’s portrait-in-uniform stand- 
ing on the piano along with brother John in 
the Marines, Perhaps some women, as well as 
men, like the idea of being able to tell their 
grandchildren about their daring experiences 
and heroic adventures. 

These motivations all lie fairly near the sur- 
face, psychologically. Underlying, however, is 
one of the ancient and eternal causes of war— 
the lure of soldiering—which now for the first 
time appeals to women as well as men. This is 
the deeply-human desire to escape. War not 
only offers a chance to escape the wearisome 
routine and responsibilities of everyday living, 
but it also offers the chance to do it under so- 
cial sanction. One can not only escape; he or 
she may come home a “hero.” 

Probing still further into the primitive— 
and let us face it honestly and squarely—is the 
dream of romance. Along with the desire to 
escape and the possibility of becoming a hero- 
ine, is the cherished hope that in working with 
superior men—in uniform—in a new situation 
in which social strata are broken down, casual 
friendships may become lasting and lead to 
romance and marriage. 

Or, if the romantic idea is not easily ad- 
mitted, let us say rather that many young women 
are facing a hard fact in a very realistic way. 
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They know that so far as chances for marriage 
are concerned, the after-the-war picture is 
gloomy. If they would marry, statistically speak- 
ing, the time is NOW. Perhaps industry or 
the military life is not so favorable to romance 
as has been imagined, but they need only to 
glance at the daily paper to observe that some 
once-enthusiastic WAVES or WACS are al- 
ready exchanging their military duty for one 
more domestic. 

To look at these motivations from a different 
angle is to unearth some of the “weaknesses” 
to be found in the teaching profession. Again, 
the cry for higher salaries and improved work- 
ing conditions is insistent. But another short- 
coming, one less talked about but far more 
serious in its implications, is the stultifying 
kind of life many communities force upon the 
women who teach their schools. 

A kind of ecclesiastical idea still prevails in 
the public mind with regard to its teachers. 
While the Church requires a life of celibacy 
and self-sacrifice of the women who take its 
vows, it rewards them with esteem and venera- 
tion, to say nothing of a limited but absolute 
economic security. The public school community 
does neither: it not only offers very little in the 
way of satisfying human relationships, but is 
generous with its criticism of personal affairs. 
If one argues that this attitude is found today 
only in small towns and rural areas, so it may 
be argued that it is those same small school 
communities where the greatest teacher shortage 
exists. It is not only the higher wages of the 
war-jobs which attract their teachers ; they await 
eagerly the chance to leave off a life of social 
frustration and go into any other kind of work, 
where whatever else may obtain, they are at 
least “free to live their own lives.” 

No one can evaluate the war-time oppor- 
tunities without noting that many of them are, 
at best, only temporary. Many jobs will cease 
automatically to exist when the war is won. 
What will the post-war period offer to those 
women who have left their teaching to meet the 
emergency call? Of those who have gone into 
military service, some—alas! will not return; 
they, along with their brothers, will take their 
place among “our honored dead.” Some will 
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have fulfilled their dream of marriage, and if 
they have married wisely and not merely upon 
impulse, and #f they and their husbands survive, 
and if they both are still sound in body and 
mind (all the horrible if’s!) these women will 
have established the means of life and liveli- 
hood in a home and family. On the other hand, 
if they are widowed by the war, or if their war- 
time marriages cannot stand the test of daily 
living—even if they have to continue to work 
to support themselves and their dependents, 
these women will at least have achieved, as 
Ellen Glasgow so insightfully illustrates in one 
of her major heroines, “a romantic background” 
for their lives.* 

Many women who have answered the war 
call will need to return to teaching, since that, 
after all, is the work they are trained to do. 
On the whole, they will be welcomed back into 
the profession, which could ill afford to spare 
them in the beginning. But the picture of the 
homecoming is not altogether bright. Most 
teachers have had to resign their positions and 
will not have a specific place to which to return. 
Others will have lost their seniority and their 
tenure and will have to begin again far down 
the line. The old bogies of competition will 
rear their ugly heads again: competition be- 
tween men and women, between single women 
and married women, between older teachers and 
younger ones. 

Public opinion will still be a potent factor. 
While there is no precedent upon which to 
judge how the public will look upon its re- 
turning women teachers, one may dare to as- 
sume one thing: that men who stayed until they 
were drafted will be favored over those women 
who left their teaching to volunteer. Further- 
more, returning teachers may have somewhat 
more difficulty getting back into their teaching 
than will women in other professions for the 
reason that teaching is always more or less gov- 
erned by public opinion, The most hard-boiled 
Hospital Board or the most conservative Board 
of Library Trustees can generally act with some- 
what more “freedom” than the local Board of 
Education, the members of which hold their 


* Dorinda Oakley in Barren Ground. 
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places by popular election. 

Equally important with being “taken back’’ 
into the profession, is the problem of individual 
adjustment. Presuming these women do become 
teachers again, how will they adjust themselves 
to teaching after they have known the higher 
wages, the fixed hours, and the comparative 
freedom of another kind of life? The silly little 
song of World War I caught at something pro- 
found in human nature when it asked, “How 
ya goin’ to keep ‘em down on the farm after 
they’ve seen Paree?”’ After the quickened tempo 
and the excitement of living under war-work 
pressures, in which “standards” have been al- 
tered if not relaxed, life as a teacher in the 
average American community will seem “tame,” 
and to some it will be intolerable. 

To balance the opportunities for women in 
war-work, and to support further the thesis that 
teachers should stay with their teaching, let it 
be observed that some worthwhile opportuni- 
ties for women are to be found within the 
profession itself. The acute teacher-shortage 
will force the recognition of teachers’ prob- 
lems, bring about legislation, and prod public 
opinion in a way that would otherwise require 
years to achieve. This is an excellent time for 
young teachers to enter the profession and 
accrue their extremely important years of ex- 
perience. While the women of the profession 
have not received the right of way to the extent 
to which they may have anticipated, largely 
because of the military program of technical 
studies which is being chiefly taught by men, 
those who have remained in their positions are 
finding opportunity to advance more rapidly 
than in the peace-time pattern of academic 
progression. 

In spite of a heavier teaching load, increased 
extra-curricular activities, and sometimes un- 
reasonable demands with respect to the war- 
effort, many teachers are seizing the splendid 
opportunity to take “refresher courses’ and 
otherwise advance their study in desirable di- 
rections. 

The world-wide program of education for 
the conquered and liberated peoples and the 
opportunities it will offer is much in the minds 
of all those in the teaching profession. No 
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doubt many teachers who have joined the mili- 
tary auxiliaries and are engaged in foreign serv- 
ice, are considering the possibilities of carrying 
on some kind of educational work wherever 
they happen to be when the reconstruction be- 
gins. They will have an advantage in being on 
the spot when the need arises, but there is no 
reason to presume that such opportunities will 
be open only to those who are already on the 
scene. Many women who are now teaching also 
are looking to such post-war opportunities, and 
they have a certain advantage in being able to 
train for such work while the war is still going 
on. 

If the military women will have a geographi- 
cal advantage abroad, the teacher who has re- 
mained on her job will undoubtedly have the 
advantage at home. The women in military 
service will not be able to take a fast plane for 
home the minute hostilities have ceased, nor 
will women in industry be released immedi- 
ately. There will be a period of economic ad- 
justment before those in military service—both 
men and women—will be honorably discharged 
to resume their civilian lives. No one hopes they 
will come home to only “second best,” but 
neither can one overlook that having a good 
teaching position when that time comes will be 
easier than getting one. 

What opportunities the. teaching profession 
offers at any time, depends, naturally, upon 
one’s concept of the role of teacher. The teacher 
who has thought of her teaching merely as a 
means of earning her living will most certainly 
be attracted by the larger earnings in war-work. 
If she has thought of her teaching only as a 
stepping-stone to something else she considers 
more desirable, or merely as something to do 
until she marries, she will seize quickly the 
new opportunities now open to her outside the 
profession. 

The “real” teacher (what adjective can one 
use?) recognizes all such factors and admits 
they are important, but she knows there is 
something vastly more in teaching than what 
she earns. She knows its richest rewards are 
the “invisible keepsakes.” She believes that 
teaching is a kind of spiritual function. She 
knows that Democracy is only a technique and 
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a symbol unless it grants that the dignity and 
worth of the individual is paramount. 

Within this philosophical framework, an 
earnest teacher will consider that her teaching 
presents now, more emphatically than ever be- 
fore, a three-fold challenge. First, though by 
no means foremost, is her abiding obligation 
to know the facts (once believed to be her only 
obligation). She needs to keep herself in- 
formed on the subject or subjects she teaches. 
But today, that is not enough. Just as every 
teacher has always had some responsibility to 
teach “the tools of expression” along with her 
subject, so today every teacher must be a teacher 
of “current events.” Regardless of what her 
field is, the subject matter must be presented 
in the light of the present scene: its relation 
to the War and the post-war world to come. 
No one presumes this is easy. Text-books are 
soon dated. The press and the radio, struggling 
to remain “free,” are a hodge-podge of con- 
fusion. The facts, even in the supposedly best 
sources, are shot through with partisan politics 
and propaganda. Things are happening so fast, 
it is almost a full-time job for any teacher just 
to know what is happening. 

She must not only know the facts about her 
world and the small part of it in which she calls 
herself a specialist, but she must also know 
the facts about those whose lives she would 
affect. Whether this process be informal and 
unstructured or take the form of elaborate 
records, the obligation remains the same: she 
must know all she can about her “young folks.” 
She must know the basic principles of psychol- 
ogy which explain human behavior and she must 
also know her students as individuals, She must 
comprehend their personal problems and real- 
ize that they, even more than more mature 
adults, are disillusioned and bewildered in these 
dark days, She must understand why Paul, who 
has always been a superior student, suddenly 
loses interest in school. “The army will get me 
anyway,” he explains, and school does not seem 
very important in the face of that prospect. 
(Remember Mickey Rooney’s comment to his 
mother in The Human Comedy, when he says, 
in effect, “School sure seems funny when you 
see all the trouble people’s got.”)) Mary, more 
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than ever, wants to know “what good this stuff 
is ever going to do me.” And the teacher, 
knowing Paul and knowing Mary, must have 
convincing answers to their questions. 

The second challenge to the conscientious 
teacher is to seek the truth, making a distinc- 
tion in her own mind between “fact” and 
“truth,” just as clearly as the creative artist must 
discern the difference. In her eagerness to know 
the facts, she must guard against “being sucked 
up in the immediate.” She must achieve the 
long-view. She will need to read the editorials 
and the periodicals and the magazines of con- 
troversy which try to interpret people and 
events. She will need to listen to the columnists 
and the commentators, not because any of them 
are infallible, but because it is the business of 
such people and such publications to get under- 
neath the facts.? 

In her constant search for the truth, the 
teacher must look back upon the long record 
of man’s struggle: history, biography, the great 
novels and the great dramas, allowing the past to 
illuminate the present. She must hearken to the 
poets and the philosophers and cling closely to 
those “classics” which speak to her most clearly. 
Not only will all these add to her understanding 
of events, but they will also increase immeasur- 
ably her understanding of human beings.* 

Thirdly, it falls to the teacher to keep the 
faith—not the mid-Victorian “God's in His 
Heaven, all’s right with the world” kind of faith, 
but an intelligent belief that even though the 
pattern is too vast for finite minds to encom- 
pass, a God of Righteousness, yes—of Justice 
—-still reigns. She must believe, indeed, she 
must believe, that there is something still to be 
said for those ideals that lie at the heart of all 
the great religions. 

At this late hour one must be resigned to the 
fact that millions must die and that millions 


* In this connection it is interesting to observe that 
recent research has shown that the independent 
journalists (along with college professors) are the 
best prophets. For an amusing but penetrating account 
of this venture, see E. B. White's “One Man's Meat” 
in Harpers for September 1942. 

* She should know that a vigorous school of thought 
now believes his is the end and aim of education. 
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more must be mutilated in body and mind. 
This ghastly holocaust, however, bears witness 
to two things unforgettable: first, the power and 
“success” of an idea, when all the educative 
forces of the aggressor nations were brought 
to bear upon it; and second, the weakness and 
failure of the democracies to teach effectively 
enough the principles our millions are now 
dying for. This stark realization cannot help 
but foster a high resolve among all those who 
call themselves educators: a determination that 
the present and the on-coming school genera- 
tions shall not need to die—either in body or 
spirit. Never were inspired and inspiring teach- 
ers so needed—teachers who can make articulate 
the high principles of democracy, teachers who 
can visualize their great task and responsibility 
in rebuilding a world. 
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Education moves more slowly than war. 
Teaching offers no smart uniform nor badge of 
service ; no stars nor bars to mark heroic achieve- 
ment. But it takes the same stuff heroism is 
made of—specialized skills and hard-work and 
discipline and endurance and loyalty and devo- 
tion to a Cause. And courage. If it takes courage 
to embark on a journey to an unknown destina- 
tion across demon-infested seas, or to brave 
danger and contagion, or to look upon inde- 
scribable suffering and horror—and certainly 
it does !—let us not forget that it takes likewise 
a high brand of courage to remain with the 
“commonplace,” and to do one’s duty, as one 
sees one’s duty, at home. 

The teacher who sees her teaching in this 
light knows hers is a patriotic service second 
to none. 





ONE MORE CHANCE 


“We believe that the really impractical people in this world are those who resign themselves to 
wars on an inevitable, recurrent, and ever more destructive basis. People who called themselves 
hard-headed realists have proved on former occasions that the thirteen colonies could never be 
united, that modern industry could not function without child labor, that education of all the 
children of all the people was an impious and scandalous notion, that chattel slavery could not be 
destroyed because it was divinely approved, that no gentleman could ever adjudicate a personal 
quarrel except with a pistol at forty paces, and that the flying machine was a physical impossibility, 
the steamboat a dreamer’s folly, and the telephone a passing fad.” 


—EDUCATION AND THE PEOPLE’S PEACE 
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Introducing 





MARGUERITE F. HALL, National Treasurer 


Dr. Hall was ill when copy for the October 
JOURNAL went to the printer. We would like to 
introduce her now and we are very happy that 
she is well enough to resume her activities. Her 
picture will appear in a later issue, 

Our new national treasurer, Dr. Marguerite 
F. Hall, repudiates with charm and vigor the 
definition of a statistician—‘‘one who goes 
down deeper, stays down longer and comes up 
drier than any other human being.” Marguerite 
goes “down deep” but she comes up quickly 
with a contagious enthusiasm and a remarkable 
efficiency that stimulates all who work with 
her. One has but to watch her take over a new 
responsibility to appreciate the keenness of her 
logical mind and the generosity of her co- 
operation. Those of us who saw her at work 
at Council can only be humble before her abil- 
ity. Pi Lambda Theta is indeed fortunate to 
have her in so strategic a position of national 
leadership during these times. 

Oberlin College was the scene of Marguerite’s 
first college experiences. On an A.A.U.W. 
scholarship for three years, she majored in 
mathematics and German and minored in physi- 
cal sciences. In 1914 she received the A.B. 
degree with highest honors in mathematics. 

Graduate work was done at both Leland 
Stanford and Toledo Universities, but it was 
from the University of Michigan that she ob- 
tained her two graduate degrees, an A.M. in 
1928 and a Ph.D. in 1934. Her advanced work 
was taken in educational psychology and statis- 
tics, Oberlin College granted her an L.LS. fel- 
lowship with a $1,000 stipend during 1929-30. 
This gave her financial assistance for develop- 
ing her dissertation, “Description and Predic- 
tion of the Physical Development of School 
Boys.” 

Technically Marguerite is a teaching member 
of the education profession, but her profes- 
sional activities have carried her into the fields 
of research and statistics, medicine, public 





health, youth guidance and social service. Her 
early public school experience was that of 
mathematics teacher and director of counseling 
and the testing program in Waite High School, 
Toledo, Ohio. For many years, however, she 
has been at the University of Michigan—first 
as a part-time teacher at the University High 
School, then, in order, research assistant in the 
Bureau of Educational Reference and Research, 
research assistant in the Office of Educational 
Investigations, instructor (1936-37) and now 
assistant professor (1937 to date) in Public 
Health Statistics. During the Michigan summer 
sessions of 1939, 1940, and 1941 she served as 
special lecturer in education. 

Twice our able treasurer has carried out im- 
portant assignments outside of Michigan. 
Throughout 1940-41 she served as consultant in 
the Division of Vital Statistics of the U. S. 
Bureau of Census, Washington, D.C. At the 
University of California during the summer of 
1942, she lectured in vital statistics for their 
Department of Hygiene and in medical statistics 
for their Medical School—both responsibilities 
rarely undertaken by women or by lecturers not 
regularly on medical faculties. 

Outside of her professional duties at the 
University, Marguerite Hall is secretary of the 
Committee on Master’s Degrees and member of 
the Committee on Teaching Statistics. Also, in 
her particular field of public health, she is 
chairman of the Committee on Extension Work, 
chairman of the Library Committee, and a 
member of the Committee on Health Service 
Statistics, the Committee on Doctoral Candi- 
dates and the Committee on Prerequisite Train- 
ing of Graduate Students. For the annual 
Michigan Education Conference Week, Mar- 
guerite has twice led Round Table A on Prob- 
lems of Guidance and Adjustment of Youth—~ 
summer sessions 1940 and 1941. 

To the program and activities of Pi Lambda 
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Theta Marguerite Hall has made an outstanding 
contribution. At Xi Chapter she was vice-presi- 
dent, 1931-32; secretary-treasurer, 1933-34; 
president, 1934-35; and co-sponsor, 1936-43. 
She also served as convener and chairman for 
the first three annual meetings of the Michigan 
State Conference of Pi Lambda Theta—1939, 
1940, and 1941. Prior to her election to the 
office of national treasurer she was on the na- 
tional editorial staff of the P1 LaMBDA THETA 
JOURNAL, 1936-38 and 1939-41, and was chair- 
man of the National nominating committee, 
1941. 

Among her national honorary and profes- 
sional memberships in addition to Pi Lambda 
Theta, Marguerite lists Phi Beta Kappa (Ober- 
lin). Phi Kappa Phi (Michigan) ; Delta Omega 
(Michigan) of which she was Delta Chapter’s 
vice-president, 1940-41, and president, 1941- 
42; American Association of University Pro- 
fessors; American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; American Public Health As- 
sociation, of which she is a Fellow and was 
vice-chairman of the vital statistics section, 
1942-43; American Association of University 
Women; and National Association of Deans 
of Women. In Michigan she is a member of 
the Academy of Arts and Science, the Public 
Health Association, the Association of Deans 
of Women and the Michigan Congress of 
Women. Locally, in Ann Arbor, she is the only 
woman member of Physanden, is secretary of 
the University Women’s Research Club, and 
belongs to the Faculty Women’s Club and the 
A.A.U.W. Also she participates in the Wash- 
tenaw County Health Unit, the Washtenaw 
County Social Service Survey, was a former 
member of the Education Committee of the 
Ann Arbor Cooperative Society and belongs to 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church. 

Needless to say, our much-honored and ob- 
viously capable treasurer is cited in American 
Women, the official Who's Who among women 
in this country, and is in frequent demand as 
a speaker and professional leader. Her publica- 
tions are as follows: 

“An Experiment at Waite High School,” The High 


School Teacher, UI (November, 1927), 361-63, 66. 
“Description and Prediction of Physical Development 
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in School Boys,”’ University of Michigan School of 
Education Bulletin, VIl (December, 1935), 45-46. 
Also published in Pr LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL, 
XVI (May, 1938): 78-80. 

“Medical Relief in Michigan,” P1 LAMBDA THETA 
JourNAL, XVII (March, 1939), 79-80. 

Medical Relief in Michigan, A Study of the Experi- 
ence in Ten Countries, (With Nathan Sinai, V. M. 
Hoge, Miriam Steep.) Ann Arbor, Michigan: Ed- 
wards Bros., 1938. Pp. iv + 146. 

Medical Relief Administration. (With Nathan Sinai, 
Royden Holmes.) Windsor, Ontario: Dominion 
Office Supply Co., 1939. Pp. vi-+ 108. 

“The Relationship Between Education and Vital Sta- 
tistics.” Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 12, 
No. 20, pp. 325-330. 1941. 

“Vital Statistics Can Be Interesting.” The Illinois 
Health Messenger, March 1, 1942, pp. 35-41. 

Public Health Statistics. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 
Inc., Medical Book Department of Harper & 
Brothers, 1942. xxii +408. 


Now, lest you who have read the above be 
overwhelmed by the professional accomplish- 
ments of our Marguerite, we will let you in on 
the very human side of the small, blond lady. 
She has a great fondness for people and has no 
trouble at all in awakening a reciprocating re- 
action in them. Personal counseling is an in- 
evitable part of her day’s work and she loves it. 

Gas rationing has curtailed one very impor- 
tant hobby for her—"“the suppressed desire to 
find the end of roads, particularly those with 
gtass growing down the middle and brush along- 
side out of which a family of pheasants is sure 
to appear, if you have patience.” She writes, “I 
have charted all roads in Washtenaw County; 
given them special names for my various moods. 
You see this hobby is a marvelous outlet for 
hectic days, when statistics just seem to be hope- 
lessly impossible for the human race under my 
exposure.” 

It is fitting that we close this biographical 
sketch of Marguerite Hall by quoting from a 
recent letter from her: “Right now I am study- 
ing Spanish so that I can satisfy the statistical 
needs of ten Latin American students; also am 
looking forward to a sabbatical year in those 
countries, actually seeing in action the students 
whom I have helped train in statistics . . . also 
I have under way materials for a work book 
in medical statistics. My writing always comes 
from necessity. I need such a book in medical 
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statistics for the medical students and the Army 
physicians to whom I have been privileged to 
give statistics as part of their training.” 

The amazing thing to us is that Marguerite 
underwent a major operation in August and yet 


More About Dr. 


Group Experience—The Democratic Way. In 
May of 1943 two books which Dr. Cassidy and 
Dr. Hilda Kozman were commissioned to write, 
following the Victory Corps Conference in 
Washington, D.C., were published by the A. S. 
Barnes Company. These books are Physical Fit- 
ness for Girls—Contributions of Physical Edu- 
cation to War-Peace Programs in Secondary 
Schools. The Preface is written by Dr. Eduard 
Lindeman of the New York School of Social 
Work. The accompanying volume is Fitness 
First—A Physical Education Workbook for 
High School Girls. Dr. Cassidy has previously 
published four other books, the first of which in 
1925, with Dr. Thomas D. Wood of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, initiated the 
modern program of physical education in the 
United States. 

Dr. Cassidy is a member of the Advisory 
Board of the California Journal of Elementary 
Education, She with the staff of her school pre- 
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is carrying her regular full schedule of winter 
activities. People like Marguerite just do that 
sort of thing! 


MILDRED M. WHARTON 


Rosalind Cassidy 

pared for January publication a bulletin of the 
School of Education and Community Services 
which has received favorable comment through- 
out the country. 

There have also been many outstanding 
magazine articles which have come from the 
pen of this well-known author, the most recent 
of which are: “Tomorrow's Teachers,” in the 
California Journal of Elementary Education; 
“Women’s Education in a World at War— 
Ends and Means,” in the Progressive Education 
Magazine ; “Pass the Ammunition to the Girls,” 
in School and Society; “Group Work in Physi- 
cal Education,” in the Curriculum Journal; 
“Guiding Social Learning” (with Dr. Bernice 
Baxter), in Childhood Education; “Why Have 
a Counselor,” in The Camping Magazine. She 
has recently collaborated with Dr. Bernice Bax- 
ter in preparing a book on the group process. 
It was published in November, 1943, by Har- 
per Brothers. 


From the Governor of Vermont 


Governor William H. Wills asked the people 

of Vermont eight searching questions in a radio 

broadcast discussing “The Year 1943.” We 
thought you would be interested for they are 
pertinent to all of us. 

“Vermont was the first to assert in terms of 
law that a state of armed conflict existed be- 
tween Germany and the United States. 

“Temperamentally and traditionally the very 
opposite of Nazism, Vermont was destined to 
make just such an official remark. We are glad 
and proud that we did it. 

“The Nazis had said in effect, ‘We are better 
men than you are, Our totalitarian pattern of 
government and life is unspeakably superior to 


yours. So away with you and your pattern.’ 

“Never before have we so vividly realized 
that we have a pattern of government and life 
utterly unlike, thank God, the totalitarian pat- 
tern. 

“It’s mo one-man state system, fixed and 
frozen for a thousand years. It’s a growing 
evolving pattern, wrought out through the inter- 
play of free government and free institutions 
and free organizations of free men. 

“But is it not now the time for us to ask our- 
selves a few questions? Is it not now the time 
for us to begin to do something about the an- 
swers ? 
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“I submit them to you for your thinking— 
you in 1943 must begin to furnish the answers. 

Home—“Cannot the Home make more lib- 
eral contribution to the attitudes and insights 
and behaviours which will enable youth to make 
democracy work as a complete success? 

School—Cannot Schools and Colleges pro- 
vide a more vital and more practical and more 
dynamic introduction and initiation of youth 
into their share and part of the public life of 
town, city, state, nation, world ? 

Church—“Cannot the Churches be more 
aware and wiser in their statements and appli- 
cations of moral and spiritual values to the 
world of reality? 

Library—“Cannot the Public Library really 
be the master force for democracy that Librarian 
of Congress MacLeish says it is or should be? 

Buildings, Monuments—“Cannot Public 
Buildings and Streets and Monuments do more 
to create an inspiring influence and atmosphere? 

Town Meetings—‘Cannot Town Meetings 
and other Official Gatherings be marked by 
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more dignity, more significance, more senti- 
ment ? 

Organizations—‘ Cannot all Organizations of 
Citizens more fully perform their primary 
fundamental duties as schools of citizenship, 
the universal profession ? 

Individuals—“Cannot Individuals come to 
realize to the full that there is no such thing as 
a private person, a person of himself, by him- 
self, for himself ? 

“If any one state in the Union ought to take 
the lead in the improving and perfecting of 
democratic methods and techniques, that state is 
Vermont. Let Vermonters acts accordingly. I 
challenge you to somehow find the way.” 

Please write the Vermont State Chamber of 
Commerce what you think the eight units cited 
—in Vermont, or any other state, your state— 
ought to do to meet these challenging ques- 
tions. 

In what specific ways can any one, or some, 
or all of these eight units plan and equip them- 
selves and act? 


Outlook for the Present and Post-War Situation in the Field of 
Music Education in Our Colleges 


War always threatens the existence and crea- 
tion of the cultural arts of civilization. At 
present the Arts in America are beginning to 
suffer in a mild form what the culture of Euro- 
pean countries has already undergone. The 
pursuit of the study of music in our colleges is 
feeling the impact of this devastating force, 
and faculties are endeavoring to hold the bright 
torch high for those students who still remain. 

To offset the lack of inspiration, competition, 
and the social contacts of college life, we must 
vitalize our courses. The reduced number of 
students makes increased attention to individ- 
uals possible, so that better teaching of the 
fundamentals will result. Contact with com- 
munity life will serve as an immediate applica- 
tion. Faculty members can insure continuity of 
teaching by graduates after the War by main- 
taining contacts with former students who are 
serving with the Armed Forces, College music 
departments can be bolstered up by admitting 


those with three years of High School credit. 

The music teaching situation in the post-wat 
world will not be a return to a normal level in 
any sense. The inferior teaching necessitated 
by the teacher shortage during the war emer- 
gency will need to be counteracted by thorough 
teaching of fundamentals, particularly note 
reading and tone production. Music teaching 
will be more professional and public perform- 
ances will be at a higher level of perfection 
because of the public demand for a better type 
of music. 

Because of shorter hours for the day la- 
borer, there will be more leisure time than 
previously, and music can fill these extra hours. 
There will be more adult participation in music 
festivals, The ensembles and groups of our 
young people in the Armed Forces have proved 
the feasibility and the value of such organiza- 
tions. Defense plants have found that increased 
production resulted after periods of group par- 
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ticipation in vocal or instrumental music. Music 
will be an integral part of community life, so- 
cialized and vitalized. 

Music education will have an excellent op- 
portunity to teach world-mindedness. With the 
more rapid means of communication our con- 
tacts will be more frequent and the possibilities 
will be manifold. Our knowledge of South 
American Music is in its incipient stages. Our 
own music will undoubtedly undergo modifica- 
tions in style and tonality. Music can assist us 
in overcoming the feeling of bitterness and 
hatred that permeates the hearts of people. 
Music is a language of the emotions, and is 
universal, 

In our post-war world there will be new 
methods of learning, more informal and effec- 
tive. There will be more latitude of courses in 
the Freshman year. Standardization of methods 
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of obtaining scholarships will provide for the 
talented student. In our colleges our task will 
be to lead the student to means of right living, 
feeling and acting. 

Our chief duty in teaching music in the 
post-war situation will be the infusion of cul- 
ture to the many in order to counteract the 
mechanization of our present set-up in the col- 
leges. Emphasis has been shifted to the scien- 
tific and mechanical viewpoint and the fine 
arts have been neglected. Let us not follow 
the example of European colleges by obliterat- 
ing those arts which make for humanitarianism. 
Rather it is for us to make adjustment possible 
for those who return—to bridge the gap for 
our youth. 

NADEEN BURKEHOLDER 
Northeastern State College, 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


A Code of Ethics for Teachers 


Juanita Dodson, president of Alpha Xi chapter 
at the University of Tennessee, reports that at a 
recent meeting, held jointly with the local chapter 
of Delta Kappa Gamma, Dean John A. Thacks- 
ton of the University of Tennessee was the guest 
speaker. His topic was “A Code of Ethics for 
Teachers.” This Code is a Tennessee Educational 
Association publication, and Dean Thackston is 
chairman of the committee who worked out the 
Code. We thought that you might be interested 
in the reasons put forth by the Dean in answering 
the question, "Why Have a Code of Ethics for 
Teachers?” 

1, “Other organizations than teaching have 
found them helpful: medicine, law, ar- 
chitecture, dentistry, nursing, accounting, 
journalism, etc. 

2. Thirty-eight or more states now have 
codes for teachers. 

3. School people, as all other people, need 
to have their ideals and standards formu- 
lated so that they may be the better 
understood. They should be written out 
and made record of so that all who run 
may read and understand. It helps each 
and all to know what others think 
and what beliefs they hold. It makes our 
own ideals more concrete and specific. 


4. It gives a means for introducing our 





standards and ideals to incoming or new 
teachers. Our teacher turn-over is so 
great we must have some standards to 
give new teachers. 

5. For teaching to be a profession it must 
devise, set up, and follow a code of 
ethics, A profession has for its objective 
the service of people, and it must have 
some standards for its members to go by. 
The code should contain these standards. 

6. Teachers are responsible for teaching 
ethics. No other profession has such re- 
sponsibility. The teachers’ acts speak 
louder than their words. ‘The sins of 
the teacher are the teachers of sin.” The 
teacher can not live apart; she can not 
separate her teaching from her daily life. 
The courts hold that the teacher even 
when out of school is still under obliga- 
tion to her pupils. Teachers should lead 
in promoting professional ethics and not 
be followers of other professions. 

7. The teacher is a public servant employed 
by and for the community and she must 

in general conform to the social and 





moral and ethical standards of the com- 
munity. Be at least equal to them and 
above them if possible. 

8. We live and teach in a democracy, local, 
state, national, and inter-national—wit- 
ness certain decisions made and agreed 
upon at the Moscow Conference. To me, 
democracy does not and cannot exist 
where ethics are lacking. Democracy is 
not a form of government, but an atti- 
tude, a belief in the application of the 
Golden Rule. Ethics is democratic while 
democracy is ethical, Am I right or 
wrong? 

9. Negatively looked at, it seems to me that 
our profession is about to go on the rocks 
because of our lack of professional stand- 
ards. In almost every crisis schools go 
down; teachers desert the profession. 
Why ? This is not nearly so true in other 
professions. Today of all times in our 
experience, schools should be manned by 
our best teachers, but they are not, as we 

all know. 

10. The teaching profession in America is 
one of the largest and most important 
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professions we have. It should, therefore, 
have and hold the respect of the public, 
Each teacher is an illustration of the dig- 
nity and significance we place upon our 
profession. As he lives and works so does 
our profession. The teacher should in his 
personal habits and social relationships 
so conduct himself that no reproach may 
be brought against him or his profession. 
The teacher should be a person of high 
moral character. This means that he 
should be alert, altruistic, approachable, 
charitable, clean, co-operative, coura- 
geous, courteous, democratic, dependable, 
dignified, fair, faithful, generous, happy, 
honest, idealistic, impartial, just, kind, 
loyal, magnanimous, modest, neat, noble, 
open-minded, optimistic, patient, patri- 
otic, poised, positive, progressive, pure 
(morally), reverent, sensitive to humor, 
serene, strong (physically), sympathetic, 
tactful, tolerant, and truthful. 

11. It may become the teachers’ main de- 
fense.” 


ALPHA XI 


Literature and the War 


Alpha Mu chapter at Albuquerque, N ew Mexico, 
had for its study theme last gem “What in 
America is worth fighting for?’ Dr. C. V. 
Wicker of the English Department of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico was one 4 the guest 
speakers asked to discuss a phase of this question. 

We were sure you would be interested in a 

report of Dr. Wicker's talk. 

Attempting to answer the question, “What in 
our American Literature is worth saving?’ in- 
volves a consideration first of all of what we 
mean by literature. I feel that we can do no 
better than to accept the broad and true defini- 
tion which Cardinal Newman gave us in his 
“Idea of: a University,” namely, literature is 
“thoughts expressed in language.” There is a 
particular reason why, it seems to me, this in- 
clusive concept meets the purposes of this dis- 
cussion, and that is that to attempt to distinguish 
between what is worth saving and what is not 


involves necessarily in the present political situa- 
tion in the world the application of principles 
we are fighting against and the neglect of prin- 
ciples we are fighting for. 

Somewhere Archibald MacLeish has pointed 
out the dangerous fallacy on the part of what 
he calls the “uneasy Liberals,” who profess a 
belief in freedom of speech, but who, in the 
period before the present conflict began, were 
ready to deny that freedom of speech to those 
who did not believe in our form of government 
but who hypocritically insisted on their right to 
free speech for the very purposes of subversion. 
Such a fallacy is, as MacLeish pointed out, both 
dangerous and itself subversive, for either we do 
believe in freedom of speech and the other free- 
doms, or we do not, and if we do, we believe 
in them for others as well as for ourselves, for 
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the Jew as for the Gentile, for the Negro as for 
the white, for the Protestant as for the Catholic, 
for the Communist as for the Republican. And 
if we make any distinction, exception, or reser- 
vation in our adherence to this principle of 
democracy, we ourselves are guilty of the first 
attack upon it, of entering the wedge which 
will ultimately bring tumbling down the whole 
structure of our social-political organization. 

So it is with literature. The question before 
us, I take it, assumes that we are considering 
a defense of our literature against the power of 
fascism to destroy all that does not serve its 
ruthless and horrible purpose, as it has destroyed 
all that it could lay its hands on in Italy, Ger- 
many, and all the conquered countries, France, 
Holland, Norway, Greece, Poland, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, and the rest. 

But if we were to be, or if we are, faced ‘with 
such a dreadful possibility, we cannot choose. 
We must, if we are to save anything, save all. 
On what basis would we, could we choose? That 
which we, as individuals or as a government, 
like best? By what standards? Would we save 
Emerson's essays, or Whitman’s poems and let 
the fascist flames destroy Sinclair Lewis’s novels 
or those of John dos Passos? Would we guard 
with our lives the novels of Ernest Hemingway 
and abandon the works of Poe? 

No, such a choice is not the one we would 
confront, but rather the right of any thinker 
to express his beliefs, of any artist to create his 
world, of any individual to support or oppose 
any doctrine, political, religious, or economic 
which he can maintain with reason and justice. 

It is to be understood that such a broad prin- 
ciple as this I have stated does not and cannot 
apply fully in wartime, that it is no compromise 
with this principle to suppress, as our govern- 
ment has suppressed, individuals and groups 
who by their utterances endanger the preserva- 
tion and the very existence of this nation. 

In order to understand better the application 
of this principle of freedom of speech in the 
present conflict, it may be worth considering to 
what extent we have and have not escaped the 
fearful prospect implied by the question we are 
discussing. 
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First of all, we have for the time being pre- 
vented invasion of our shores so far as Germany 
is concerned, and as for Japan, at present it 
seems reasonable to suppose that we are rapidly 
getting nearer to an invasion of her territory, 
than the Japs are to setting foot on our soil. We 
have, therefore, frustrated the Nazi dream of 
stamping out the hated idea of democracy and 
all its works. 

If there remains any doubt in anybody’s mind 
as to what and who in this war are the real and 
only enemy, let him consider Charles A. Beard’s 
article, “Education Under the Nazis.” ‘‘Parlia- 
mentary institutions,” he says, “liberty of press, 
speech, and religious worship, freedom of par- 
ties, discussion, and elections, equal rights for 
women, the inviolability of established law—all 
these things brought forth in struggles extend- 
ing over three hundred years—are cast aside as 
bourgeois, effete, and contrary to the German 
spirit.” These are replaced by “the doctrine of 
sheer force.” 

An O.W.I. pamphlet, “The Death of a City,” 
which should be read by every American, tells 
us how the Germans have applied the principles 
of their culture in the conquered countries, par- 
ticularly in Poland. Let me read two excerpts: 


“The pattern of occupation became clear. The city 
was billed 300,000 zlotys ($60,000) for the soup and 
bread of the first three days. Lazienki Park, oldest 
and largest in Warsaw, was closed to Poles. Blasted 
from its pedestal, Chopin’s monument was melted 
down and sent to Hitler as a gift from his troops. 
Scientific laboratories that had escaped destruction 
during the siege were dismantled, and the equipment 
shipped to Germany. 

“More than 100,000 books in the Central Military 
Library were burned as the invaders honeycombed 
every library in the city, removing all books by ‘non- 
Aryan’ authors and all volumes dealing with Polish- 
German relations. 

“Warsaw museums were scientifically robbed of 
their treasures, lists having been drawn up in advance 
by Nazi tourists who had noted the choicest collec- 


tions. . . . The Polish press was suspended. .. . 
Pilsudski Square was rechristened Adolf Hitler Platz.” 
* *¢ ¢& 


“For weeks on end the covered trucks of the 
Gestapo rumbled out of Warsaw, headed for Germany 
and laden with furniture, rugs, jewels, furs, paintings, 
household equipment, all manner and description of 
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Polish personal property, all seized without payment. 

“All universities and high schools were closed. 
Some primary schools now stay open a few hours 
daily, their class-rooms unheated unless the children 
can find scraps of wood or coal. They rarely can. No 
history, geography, or Polish literature may be taught; 
teaching of German is prohibited, too, as the Master 
Race does not consider the Poles qualified to speak 
its language. The curriculum consists simply of ele- 
mentary arithmetic, writing, and reading. 

“No new textbooks may be published and most old 
ones have been confiscated. Nonetheless, the flame of 
Polish culture is being kept alive in darkened rooms 
all over Warsaw, where groups of children are being 
secretly taught the language and traditions of their 
country, Germans do not object to their Polish slaves 
becoming carpenters or locksmiths, and some ele- 
mentary trade schools are still open. 

“Systematically destroying the intellectual classes, 
the Germans forbid teachers, writers, artists, musicians, 
and actors to practice their professions. Many have 
taken to waiting on tables, repairing broken windows, 
clearing away debris, or operating rickshas—tricycles 
with seats in front of the handlebars, the common 
method of travel in Warsaw today. 

“Others sell their books and furniture on the 
streets or perform in the numerous coffee shops that 
have sprung up throughout the city. Although these 
shops sell little food, they have become the last refuge 
of the Poles, the only places where they can meet, 
stay warm, and talk.” 


This, thank God, we have avoided we believe 
so far as Germany is concerned, and probably 
as far as Japan, who would be vastly more ruth- 
less than Germany were she to conquer, is 
concerned also. But what we have not avoided 
may be put in the words of President Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago in a new book, 
“Education for Freedom.” He says, ‘Victory 
cannot serve civilization. It can merely prevent 
its destruction by one spectacular method. Since 
civilization was well on its way to destruction 
before the war began, success in war will not 
automatically preserve it.” He goes on to point 
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out that “our faith that technology will take the 
place of justice has been naive,” and that “we 
must believe that man can discover truth, good- 
ness and right by the exercise of his reason.” 
I, for one, do believe that; therefore I believe 
that we must fight for and save our democratic 
principles, all of them, all our literature, not 
just a part of it, in order that we may extend 
and improve the democracy we have to bring 
justice to the Negro, the Jew, the woman, the 
oppressed minority or the group suffering from 
legal, social, economic, or any other sort of in- 
justice, and above all that we may be strong 
after the present dreadful war is brought to an 
end to prevent the rise to power of those in our 
own nation, and such there unquestionably are, 
who would inflict upon our country the same 
ideology that rose in Italy and Germany to bring 
horror and destruction to the whole world. 
One of the hundreds of great human stories 
that have come and will come out of this war 
tells of a young Yugoslav Partisan, mortally 
wounded in the struggle against the brutal 
Fascist military, who as he lay dying penned a 
letter to his unborn child. A few days before the 
child would have been born, the young wife was 
murdered by those same Fascists, but what 
young Peter wrote has become “‘a letter to all 
the unborn children in this great, mad world,” 
I wish there were time to read this whole won- 
derful letter, written with the stub of a pencil 
in the military field, but time permits only the 
quotation of one part which seems to me to sum 


up the answer to the question What in our - 


Literature is worth saving. 

“Keep your heart hungry for new knowledge; 
keep your hatred of a lie; and keep your power 
of indignation.” 


ALPHA Mu 


Notice to Members Who Move 


Are you contemplating a change of address? 
Please send word immediately to our Executive 
Secretary, so that our records will be brought 
up to date and you will be assured of your Pi 


Lambda Theta JOURNAL. We need you; we 
sincerely hope that feeling is mutual. If it is, 
drop us a postcard and give us your new loca- 
tion. 
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Professional Women and the War 


Dr. May Seagoe, chairman of the National 
Committee on Studies and Awards reports to 
the editor that we are progressing nicely in our 
large-scale study of “Professional Women and 
the War.” This, you will remember, is the study 
which the Research Division of the National 
Education Association was authorized to carry 
on under the leadership of Dr. Frank Hubbard 


of the N.E.A. and our own Dr. Seagoe. You 
have been sending in your replies to the ques- 
tionnaire and have been setting a fine example 
of co-operation. Not only are we going to be 
able to learn about the various problems and 
work of our own members in the war, but we 
are assisting in a valuable study about what the 
war means to professional women. 





ae Me Sditor Shouklir 


ComING IssuES 


The keynote of our JOURNAL articles for the 
Biennium is “Leadership of Education-Trained 
Women.” This present issue sounds the general 
and basic note of challenge. It was hoped that 
we would be able to deal more fully with the 
various fields suggested by the immediate topic: 
Education-Trained Women and Social Progress. 
Excellent plans were laid and contributors 
promised that papers would be forthcoming for 
this discussion. However, when winter wreaks 
its havoc with flu and pneumonia, the best of 
plans do not materialize. Our casualty list was 
long. 

You will therefore, in this JOURNAL, have but 
a wee taste of the good things that are awaiting 
you as we revise our schedule. Leadership re- 
sponsibilities in the fields of Research, Com- 
munity Co-ordination, Civic Affairs, Home and 
School Relations, and in Leisure Time Pursuits 
will have our attention in later issues of the 
JOURNAL. We are quite sure that your indul- 
gence will be rewarded as the weather gets 
milder, and our patients have retired from the 
sick ranks. 


March 


We are planning to present a discussion of 
Intercultural Understandings, There are certain 
attitudes toward various community cultures 
which are absolutely essential to the good life of 
a democracy. These wholesome attitudes depend 
in large measure upon our intelligent handling 
of many problems which have arisen because 
of strong emotional “sets” which have become 
habitual to us, often to the point where we have 
become ill, physically as well as mentally, over 
questions and decisions concerning cultural 
groups and races other than our own. We are 
hoping to present several papers which will en- 
lighten us as to our own responsibilities in the 
field, as well as many reports of what chapters 
are doing to promote intercultural relationships. 
We wish also to present some material on this 
vital subject which will be helpful to classroom 


teachers, for we have an important influence on 
public opinion as we live with our pupils from 
day to day. 


May 


The May JOURNAL will deal with Education- 
Trained Women and Their Civic Responsibili- 
ties. We must exercise a vigilant citizenship. We 
must not only be aware of legislation for schools, 
for women, for children; we must initiate bene- 
ficial measures ; and we must safeguard each and 
every one as new laws are put into effect. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of democracy, if we sin- 
cerely desire to preserve the integrity of indi- 
viduals. 

It is not too late to send in names and ad- 
dresses of possible contributors for this issue. 
We would especially like to hear of chapter 
studies made in this field of Citizenship. Con- 
tributions in the form of major articles are about 
2000 words in length; chapter symposium ar- 
ticles should be from 500 to 1000 words long. 
The deadline for the May issue is April 10. 


JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


Elsewhere in this JOURNAL is a list, to date, 
of chapters whose JOURNAL Correspondents 
have been in touch with the Executive or the 
Editorial Offices. Less than half of our chapter 
roster is represented. We are sure that this is 
an oversight. Will you please send in the name 
of your Correspondent as soon as possible? 
News dates for the March and May JOURNALS 
are February 1, and April 1. News dates for next 
year are September 1, 1944; November 1, 1944; 
February 1, 1945; and April 1, 1945. 

News of chapter activities should stress pro- 
fessional projects: books and magazines pub- 
lished, forums organized and held, speeches 
made, study groups planned, and examples of 
community leadership. Many chapters are mo- 
destly hiding their lights; the summary of a 
year's study program would provide excellent 
material for a chapter symposium. 

JouRNAL Correspondents, you have an im- 
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portant niche to fill, not only in your own 
chapter, but in the very Editorial Office itself. 
You are the people on whom we depend in our 
effort to bring this far-flung family of ours to- 
gether in the pages of the JOURNAL. You are 
liaison officers, so to speak. Is it modesty which 
forbids publicity concerning the fine things we 
are all doing? Let us think together that, 
though a certain amount and kind of modesty 
is in proper form and taste, our total effort for 
good in this country will mean nothing without 
the force of conviction and the power of the 
press. Can we count on you? 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


One constant source of worry to the Editor 
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and Executive Secretary stems at JOURNAL dead- 
line from the vast number of people who change 
their addresses without telling the National 
Office. Our postal contract does not cover for- 
warding the JOURNAL, and so to the Executive 
Office come about 300 or even 400 cards from 
the Post Office, indicating that a change of ad- 
dress has been made. We mean 300 cards for 
each issue! We seem to be a migrant lot, some- 
how. But how much it would help all of us if 
you would be sure to notify us without delay of 
your new address! Next issue we are going to 
provide some kind of tab which you can tear 
out and send to us, for we would like you to 
get your JOURNAL, and at the same time save 
a great amount of duplication. PLEASE? 





Notice 
Nominations for National Office 


According to the new constitution, a first vice- 
president and a treasurer are to be elected this 
spring, each for a two-year term. To a very large 
extent, the future welfare and usefulness of Pi 
Lambda Theta depend upon the quality of the 
officers selected, upon their constructive imagi- 
nation and statesmanship, their ability to think 
and plan on a national scale, their breadth of 
vision and soundness of judgment. No nominat- 
ing committee can possibly have a sufficiently 
wide acquaintance with our large membership 


to make this important choice unaided. Indi- 
vidual members as well as chapters are therefore 
urged to give thoughtful consideration to the 
task of securing for these national offices the 
very strongest women available. You will render 
valuable service to the association by furnishing 
the nominating committee with information 
about the qualifications of outstanding members. 
Suggestions should be sent immediately to the 
chairman of the nominating committee, Miss 
Ethel Wooden, 2717 Fulton St., Toledo, Ohio. 





From Coast So Coast 


Alpha Delta 


Open Seminars are continuing to be fea- 
tured by the Alpha Delta Chapter. This is the 
second year for the Open Seminars which proved 
so very successful last year that they have been 
continued on a monthly basis. Open Seminars 
are co-sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa and Pi 
Lambda Theta, Their success and appeal lies in 
the fact that faculty and students meet in a situa- 
tion other than that of the class room. A good 
speaker is heard on a timely topic and the group 
is usually small enough to allow for the spirit 
of fellowship and informality. 

The Open Seminars are usually held from 
4:30 to 5:00. The usual schedule is for a half 
hour of social informality which also allows for 
relaxation from the preceding efforts of prepar- 
ing for the ideas of the speaker and allows for 
an exchange of ideas (maybe some banter—a 
healthy sign) between students and faculty. 
Some light refreshments are indeed relaxing at 
this hour (notorious for its lack of mental pro- 
ductivity). The talk usually runs about thirty- 
five minutes or so, followed by a half hour of 
open discussion. The discussions are lively and 
participated in by BOTH faculty and students. 
The popularity and worthwhileness of the Open 
Seminar has been proven by the attendance of 
the students with the members of the faculty 
giving their support by attendance and partici- 
pation. The attendance is usually about forty, 
the size group which we find to be about right. 

Dr. Charles H. Titus, Professor of Political 
Science of U.C.L.A., spoke on “University and 
Secondary Education in the Post-war Period” at 
the Opening Seminar on December 7. Dr. Titus 
has been in service in both world wars and has 
just returned to the University Faculty after 
serving as Lieutenant Colonel in the Signal 
Corps in the South Pacific Area. 

“Soldiers and industrial workers,” he com- 
mented, “have been working and studying in- 
tensively. When they return to school and col- 
lege they will expect 2 program equally intensive 
and will be disappointed if it is not offered. To 


meet this situation, course content should be so 
planned as to demand real application. Possibly 
more units could be allowed especially to ad- 
vanced students. Courses should be arranged in 
a real sequence—built one above the other, 
rather than offered on the same level which is 
so often the effect when there is no prerequisite 
for the advanced work of a department beyond 
that of junior standing.” 

“The objectives of education should include: 
training for leadership, technical training, and 
adjustment to the world in which we live.” An 
interesting observation made by Dr. Titus was, 
“The narrower the base, the broader the oppor- 
tunity. This is true when the base represents 4th 
year Latin, senior chemistry, and 4th year mathe- 
matics in high school and the field of oppor- 
tunity is college work. No University curriculum 
is closed to a student who has that combination 
of high school courses.” 


Our Christmas party was held at the 
home of Dr. McKinlay, former Professor of 
Greek on the U.C.L.A. campus. Though retired, 
his continued interest in events on the campus 
led to an invitation by him to have Pi Lambda 
Theta meet at his home for their Christmas 
Party three years ago. It was such a success that 
it is becoming almost traditional, at least habitu- 
al, to have our Christmas festivities at Dr. Mc- 
Kinlay’s home. Despite the fact that he is now 
a member of the classical language department 
of the University of Texas at Austin, the Christ- 
mas meeting will be held at his home with his 
sister, Miss McKinlay, as hostess. Of course, we 
are pleased to be the recipient of this hospitality. 
With the man-power situation still most pre- 
carious, Katherine Hawkins last year introduced 
a most functional novelty by having each person 
upon arriving take a slip upon which was in- 
dicated the duty to be performed from the pre- 
paring of lettuce to the putting up of card 
tables. These activities acted as a mixing agent 
and a fine one it proved to be. Games were 
played which were followed by carols. The 
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caroling was led by the most capable Katherine 
Hawkins, our Kate Smith, and this is no idle 
remark. 


Pleasant anticipation marks the scheduled 
appearance of Miss Helen Olson, National 
Corresponding Secretary, who will soon honor 
us with her presence for half a day while 
on a tour of inspection. A breakfast is being 
planned for Miss Olson so that she may have 
the opportunity of meeting members of the 
Alpha Delta Chapter. Since this is a week day, 
attendance will of necessity be limited. The 
guests will include the Chapter Sponsors, Dr. 
Katherine McLaughlin, and Mrs. Keller; Miss 
Edith Hyde, of U.C.L.A.; Elaine Carm, Presi- 
dent Junior Counsel; Mrs. Ruth Boynton, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Margaret Lehman, Past Presi- 
dent; Miss Virginia Bates, Program Chairman ; 
Miss Gladys Coryell, President; and Dr. Phyllis 
Delf, Publicity Chairman. 


Chi 
Forest Park’s Dr. Angela M. Broening was 
elected president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English on November 26. This asso- 
ciation includes teachers of English at the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and university levels in 
every state of the Union, Canada, and Latin 
America, The presidency of this group is the 
highest peak which any Ph.D. can hope to at- 
tain. In Dr. Broening’s own words when reply- 
ing to our inquiry, “This job is the top honor 
of my career. I shall try my best to deserve it.” 
Top honor means a lot coming upon the many 
presidencies Dr. Broening has filled; president 
of Beta Chapter, Phi Beta Kappa; charter presi- 
dent of Chi Chapter, Pi Lambda Theta; presi- 
dent of the Educational Society of Baltimore; 
president of the English section of the Maryland 
State Teachers Association ; president of the Na- 
tional Conference on Research in English; sec- 
ond vice-president in 1939 and first vice-presi- 
dent in 1943 of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. 
In addition to being head of the English 
department at Forest Park, she has been a super- 
visor of English in the junior high schools, and 
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assistant director of research. When she held 
this position, she conducted with every teacher 
of English in the junior and senior high schools 
a three-year experimental research program out 
of which was produced the Course of Study in 
English for Grades 7-12. 

She has taught at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Johns Hopkins University, University 
of Minnesota, University of Kansas, and Syra- 
cuse University. She has served on five national 
committees of the N.C.T.E. and has just recently 
received for her committee work from the U. S. 
Treasury Department a citation for distinguished 
service, Though she has lectured in every sec- 
tion of the country, written many books and 
articles, and contributed to the yearbooks of nine 
national organizations, she claims that her best- 
liked activity is her work with the boys and 
girls and the faculty of the Forest Park High 
School. 


Delta 


Delta has given her home for the war effort. 
Her meeting place in the Cathedral of Learning 
was turned over to the aviation cadets when they 
arrived en masse last spring. This fall we found 
a new home which has proved quite satisfactory 
—the Metropolitan Y.W.C.A., located just a 
block from the Cathedral. Although it was 
necessary to change our meeting night, we have 
been richly rewarded by having our delicious 
dinners at a nominal price once more. This year 
the dinners are under the able direction of Char- 
lotte Bailey. 

Deltans as a group and individually have been 
helping in the war effort through summer and 
fall. As a group we have twice staffed the Snack 
Bar at the U.S.O. Variety Club Canteen from 
8:00 A.M. until midnight, working in four hour 
shifts. Once during the summer under the 
leadership of Mary Fallon; and again on Armis- 
tice Day with Elsie Murphy in charge. Through 
Charlotte Truby, individual members have 
worked at the War Stamp Booth in Kaufmann’s 
Store on Monday nights. Dean Ruth Kuehn of 
the School of Nursing of the University of Pitts- 
burgh has received a great deal of praise for her 
work in promoting training for nurses. 
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Evelyn Beatty has been working hard organiz- 
ing and preparing for child-care centers in the 
thickly populated sections of the city. We will 
hear more of this soon. Delta’s members have 
been and are doing their share of the usual 
things, knitting, donating blood to the Blood 
Bank, rolling bandages, and being nurses’ aides. 

Our Founders’ Day Banquet, which is held 
jointly with Western Pennsylvania Alumnz, was 
changed to a luncheon in the Congress of Clubs 
this year due to current limitations and restric- 
tions. Miss Katharine Foulke, Delta’s very “spe- 
cial” founder, was with us and conducted the 
Ceremony of Founders’ Day. Guest speaker was 
Mr. W. W. Lantz, Superintendent of Allegheny 
County Schools, who spoke on “Our Respon- 
sibilities to Minority Groups.” 

On December 1 we entertained the girls who 
are taking practice teaching this semester with a 
square dance at the University Club. Nearly all, 
including faculty members, literally danced 
themselves off their feet. Each Delta member as 
the masculine half of a famous couple found his 
partner or better half who was a guest student 
teacher. Under the able leadership of Bertha 
Bailey, chairman, and the Davidsons, our danc- 
ing instructors, informality prevailed and we 
were able to become acquainted with many dif- 
ferent student teachers. 

At our next meeting “Conferring of the Key” 
will bring to a close a busy semester. 


Northern California Alumnz 


As its theme for meetings during the current 
year, Northern California Alumnz Chapter has 
selected: Education in the Post-War World. 
The program of speakers and discussions will 
start January 15 with an address by Mr. Bowles 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Bowles’ subject will be: “The Post- 
War Work Pile of San Francisco.” The custom- 
ary discussion will follow. 

Northern California Alumnz Chapter was 
guest of Omega Chapter at the University of 
California on Sunday, December 12, to witness 
initiation of a large class of candidates; and to 
meet with Miss Helen F. Olsen, National Cor- 
responding Secretary. Following the ceremony, 
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a round table of the officers met with Miss Ol- 
son to settle questions, plan programs, and to 
give reports of chapter activities. 

Rather than enter in as a chapter into some 
phase of war service, members of the Northern 
California chapter have decided that each might 
be of greater service working as an individual 
in one of many fields. 

The chapter holds its regular monthly meeting 
on the third Saturday of each month at Maison 
Paul in San Francisco. 


Rho 


Rho Chapter has been working very hard 
this year to bring a little extra comfort and 
cheer to the men of the armed services who are 
convalescing in hospitals, Scrapbooks, puzzles, 
cards, stationery kits, face cloths, and afghans 
are some of the things which have been sent to 
them. Christmas stockings were filled and many 
gifts were provided for the men in the U. S. 
Maritime Hospital at Sheepshead Bay. 

At our Founders’ Day Ceremony, Professor 
Lou L, La Brant made an inspiring address, Her 
topic was: “The Teacher's Role in the Per- 
manent Peace.” At the same time, Rho had as 
its guests Dr. Helen M. Walker, Miss Dorothy 
Pearson, and the officers of Alpha Epsilon 
Chapter. 

Rhoda Schwieg, of Newark, N.J., has recently 
been honored by the U. S. Treasury Department 
in having her name placed among the first five 
teachers on the Honor Roll of the Schools At 
War Program. Under her leadership as State 
Director, the pupils purchased war bonds and 
stamps to the amount of $854,000, an average of 
$3.20 per pupil. 

Mrs. Marie C. Vilhauer is to be congratu- 
lated as the winner of the Rho Scholarship 
Award for this year. Her study is concerned 
with those graduates who have received the doc- 
torate from New York University since 1935, 
and includes a discussion of the benefits and 
advantages, or lack of them, which those persons 
have sustained as a result of the receiving of 
the degree. This survey is looked upon by the 
committee recommending the award as of pos- 
sible use in the guidance of future students. 
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Florence Beaumont has recently been elected 
assistant superintendent of schools in New York. 
Miss Beaumont has long been recognized as an 
educational leader in the city of New York. 
Her work in the field of progressive education 
with special emphasis on the activity program 
has attracted wide attention. 

Dr. Herman H. Horne, Professor Emeritus, 
School of Education, N.Y.U., writes: “It is 
certainly gracious of Pi Lambda Theta to give 
such prominence to my proposed last stanza to 
our national song, ‘America.’ In these days of 
national conflict, it seems desirable to strike the 
international note.”” Dr. Horne’s contribution 
appeared in Rho Journal for March. It reads: 


Father of every race 

Giver of every grace 
Hear us we pray: 

Let every land be free, 

May all men brothers be 

All nations honor Thee, 
Now and for aye. 


Congratulations to Ellen Neall Duvall. Dr. 
Duvall received her Ph.D. from N.Y.U. in Oc- 
tober and is now assistant professor in the De- 
partment of Physical Education at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

Best wishes for a successful administration to 
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Helen Sutton, recently elected president of the 
Classroom Teachers’ Association of the New 
Jersey Education Association. 

Amy Walker is an especially busy Rhoite. She 
appeared on a program at the State Board meet- 
ing of the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club at New Brunswick, November 20, at the 
International Relations Club Conference at 
Johns Hopkins, November 12 and 13 and at the 
Herald Tribune Forum later in the month. 


Alpha Zeta 


Miss Bernardine G. Schmidt, treasurer of Al- 
pha Zeta, is on campus on sabbatical leave from 
Ericsson Lower Vocational Center, Chicago, to 
complete Ph.D. requirements as a University 
Fellow. In March she will resign to accept a 
position as Assistant Professor of Education at 
Indiana State Teachers College and as supervisor 
of the remedial reading and sight conservation 
clinic of the Special Education Clinics. Her 
monograph, “Post-School Adjustment of Men- 
tally Handicapped Girls,” was recently pub- 
lished by Warwick and Yorke. Miss Schmidt's 
articles have appeared in Occupations, The Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine, The Elementary 
Review, and Social Education. 





PICTURES vs. PICTURES 


The silent motion picture is the most effective medium for instructional purposes, when compared 
to sound motion pictures, silent film strips and sound slide films. 

This is the conclusion of David J. Goodman, educational specialist with the Army Air Forces. 
Specialist Goodman found that the sound motion picture was the least effective medium. The silent 
film strip took a close second position to silent motion pictures with respect to effectiveness in the 
classroom. The investigator adds that where silent motion pictures are not easily available the film 
strip should be given next consideration. In some few respects the film strip was found superior to 


the silent motion picture and to a much greater degree, superior to the sound motion picture. 








Schedule of Chapter Nleetings 


At Council it was requested that some way be found to encourage members of one chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta to visit other chapters whenever possible, and that the December JOURNAL carry 
such information as to meeting dates as would assist visitors in locating meetings. Below are listed 
the dates of future meetings of those chapters which have submitted this information. To save 
Space, we are not printing the place or type of meeting, but are giving instead the name of a 
person who can be reached either by letter or by phone and who will give directions as to place 
and how to reach it. If no dates are shown, this indicates that the schedule had not been finally 
determined at the time of this printing, but that the member named may be consulted for more 


recent information. 


BETA 


DELTA 


ZETA 


ETA 


THETA 


KAPPA 


LAMBDA 


Mu 


Nu 


OMICRON 


RHO 


SIGMA 


Tau 


UPSILON 


CHI 


OMEGA 


ALPHA ALPHA 


ALPHA BETA 


ALPHA GAMMA 


The last Wednesday in Feb., March, April. 
Betty Whitehead, 1017 Harrison St., Syracuse, N.Y.; 4-9676. 


Feb. 9, March 8, April 12, May 10, June 10. 
Gertrude Barthol, 5814 Wayne Rd., Pittsburgh 6, Pa.; Hi. 9202-Sc. 1255. 


Feb. 4, 20, March 9, 23, April 6, 13, May 4. 
Alma Armstrong, 4547 17th N.E., Seattle, Wash. ; Ke. 9426. 


Feb. 5, March 3, 24, April 21, May 12, June 3. 
Marion Young, 512 S. 42nd St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Baring 8180. 


Feb. 2, March 1, April 5, May (to be set). 
Alma B. Hovey, 314 N. Dubuque St., Iowa City, Iowa; 2487, Ext. 533. 


First Wednesday each month. 
Ella Carrick, 1230 Oak St., Eugene, Ore.; 2754-J. 


Feb. 11, 19, March 3, 17, 31, April 14, 28, May 12, 26, June 9. 
Mrs. Mary Q. Lewis, 5835 Kimbark, Chicago (37), Ill.; Midway 0800, Ext. 742, 


Feb. 9, March 8, April 12, May 10. 
Ann Aikin, N.Y. State Col. of Home Ec., Ithaca, N.Y., Off.: $331, Ext. 2426. Res.: 5987. 


Feb. 4, 26, March 8, April 5, 27, May 24. 
Mrs. Eleanor Griffin, 2021 Indianola Ave., Columbus, Ohio; Un. 2316. 


March 8, April 12. 
Flora Scott, 400 University Ter., Lincoln 8, Neb., 2-7418. 


Feb. 19, March 18, April 15, May 20. 
Dr. Laura Terry Tyler, 25 Bayley Ave., Yonkers, N.Y.; Yonkers 3-5739. 


March 17, May 19, June 16. 
Irene Mae Reid, 7110 Mission Pl., Huntington Park, Calif.; Ki. 3028. 


Feb. 9, March 8, April 12, 26, May 10. 
Myrtle Pedersen, 922 N. 4th St., Grand Forks, N.D.; 1111-J. 


Feb. 10, March 9, April 13, May 11, June 8. 
Miriam Philbrick, 731 Valpariso, Menlo Park, Calif.; 5784. 


Feb. 12, March 17, April 8, May 31. 
Mrs. Mary C. Harrington, 720 E. 33rd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; Chesapeake 2163. 


og Tuesday of each month. 
E. D. Edwards, 207 Haviland Hall, U. of Calif., Berkeley 4, Calif.; Ash. 6000, 
ec 483. 


Feb. 24, March 18, April 20, May 6. 
Barbara North, Tucson Indian School, Tucson, Ariz.; 6068-W. 


Feb. 10, March 9, 22, 26, April 5, 12, May 3, 14. 
Mrs. Lucie Borden, 1922 Adams St., Madison 5, Wis.; Fairchild 4094. 


Feb. 5, 19, March 4, 23, April 16, 29, May 13. 
Anne L. Leathers, 664 Washington St., Brighton, Mass.; Stadium 6220. 
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ALPHA THETA 
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ALPHA KAPPA 
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ALPHA XI 


ALPHA OMICRON 


CENTRAL MIssOURI 
ALUMN# 


CENTRAL OHIO 
ALUMNA 


CHicaco ALUMN& 


CouNCIL BLUFFs- 
OMAHA ALUMN2 


DAYTON ALUMNA 


Detroir ALUMN& 


INDIANAPOLIS 
ALUMNA 


Kansas Crry 
ALUMN2& 


Los ANGELES 
ALUMNA 


NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
ALUMN2& 


NoRTHERN 
INDIANA 
ALUMN& 


NORTHERN OHIO 
ALUMN& 


PASADENA 
ALUMN2& 
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Feb, 12, March 18, April 22, May (to be set), June (to be set). 
Virginia M. Bates, 1604 N. Stanley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.; Granite 6704. 


Monthly, dates to be announced at beginning of semester. 

Mrs. Jean Porter, Student Organizations Office, Teachers Col., 
New York City; Un. 4-7000, 

or Louise Price, 606 W. 116 St., New York City; Un, 4-0527. 


Feb. 19, March 30, April 11, 27, May 17, June 1. 
Charlotte Krauter, 1229 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Ill.; Greenleaf 1181. 


Feb. 4, March 15, April 15, May 3, 10. 

Eleanor H. Hayes, 130 Waverly St., Belmont, Mass. ; 3258, 
or Marion E. Wiles, 32 Byron Ave., Brockton, Mass., 

or A, Louise Allman, 43 Greenwood St., Greenwood, Mass. 


Feb. 13, March 4, 26, April 16, May 6, June 11. 
Elsie Green, 3151 Tennyson St. N.W., Washington, D.C.; Em. 1207. 


Feb. 19, March 18, April 15, May 13 (all at 6:00 P.M.) 
Mrs. Juanita Taylor, 426 Randolph, Pomona, Calif.; PO 16941. 


Indefinite—must be arranged each month according to local college calendar. In gen- 
eral, the first Sunday of the month is reserved for meetings. 
Mary Jane Wyland, 207A Burrowes Bldg., State College, Pa.; 3243. 


Second Tuesday of each month, 4:30 P.M. 
Sarah Louise Cook, 417 N. Solano, Albuquerque, N.M.; 2-5918. 


The first Saturday of each month. 
Juanita Dodson, 1213 Laurel, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 3-7256. 


Feb. 8, 16, April 5, 19, May 17, June 4, 
Dr. Helen C. Davis, 1202 19th St., Greeley, Colo. ; 2436. 


Mrs. A. L. Hyde, 213 Thilly Ave., Columbia, Mo.; 3867. 


Columbia University, 


Feb, 5, March 5, April 1, May 9. 
Hazel Faringer, 100 Aldrich Rd., Columbus, Ohio; LA 2943. 


12:30 Saturdays, Feb. 19, March 25, April 22, May 20. 

Mary M. Sullivan, 6719 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Ill.; Briargate 7060. 

Guests may telephone for reservations at the Top-of-the-Town Restaurant, 185 N. 
Wabash, Randolph 4565. $1.00. 


Feb, 14, March 13, April 10, May 24. 
Mary Ellen Patterson, 2555 Ellison Ave., Omaha, Neb.; KE 3877. 


March 17, May 22. 
Mrs. Leonard J. Newell, 903 Salem Ave., Dayton, Ohio; Ra 4065. 


Harriet Blum, 2517 Townsend, Detroit 14, Mich.; Pl. 7158. 


March 11, April 15, May 13, June 3. 
Mrs. L. P. Tiefz, 953 N. Audubon Rd., Indianapolis, Ind. 


March 12, April 16, May 13. 
Constance Noble, 519 W. 74th St., Kansas City, Mo.; 


March 16, May 20. 
Ethel Percy Andrus, 314 Kenneth Rd., Glendale 2, Calif.; Citrus 1-1483. 


Feb. 19, March 18, April 15, May 20. 
Mary Jane Learnard, 990 Bay St., San Francisco, Calif.; Tuxedo 1905 or Juniper 4-1712. 


Ja.-0506. 


Feb. 12, April 8. March date is joint meeting, to be set by Phi Delta Kappa. 
Leva M. Ritter, 849 Marietta St., South Bend, Ind.; 3-8436. 


Feb, 13, April 14. 
Miss Mary Louise Siler, 1817 Allandale, East Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pauline Handy, 2075 Lambert Dr., Pasadena, Calif.; Sycamore 3-5898. 
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Feb. 19, March 18, April 15, May 20. 
Gladys Sechler, 3016 N.E. 57 Ave., Portland 13, Ore.; Ga. 9244. 


Second Saturday in every second month. 
Mrs. Viola V. Sanders, 3130 Felton St., San Diego, Calif.; Randolf 7203. 


Feb. 27, March 6, May 14. 
Esther Poulsen, 1823 Grand Ave., Santa Barbara, Calif. ; 23936. 


Feb. 19, March 18, April 22, May 20. 

Mrs. Gladys L. Dunphy, N. 4108 Madison St., Spokane, Wash.; Br. 3847 J. 

or Henrietta B. McSperrin, School Administration Bldg., Spokane, Wash.; Riverside 
1131. 


March and May to be announced. 
Mrs, Frances Wandel, 2043 Westmeyer Rd., Toledo 9, Ohio; Walbridge 1353. 


Feb, 20, March 23, April 15, May 4. 
Mrs. Johanna Strate, 8348 15th N.E., Seattle, Wash. ; Kenwood 5078. 





What Educators Are Saying About Educators 


There is greater vigor and more eagerness of purpose today among American teachers and educa- 
tional thinkers than in the past. They are alive to the possibilities of significant living for all; they 
are trying to come to terms constructively with an environment that is itself changing. Dominant 
among the concerns of educators are pronounced interest in human growth and behavior, growing 
emphasis on the imagination in the educational process, particularly through the arts, interest in 
Spiritual values and man’s capacity for aspiration, and widespread preoccupation with social under- 
standing. 
—Learning the Ways of Democracy 


The teacher is at the focus of the whole problem of making our schools into schools of citizenship. 
Is it too much to hope that sometime mayors, school boards, superintendents, principals and teachers 
will study together the needs of the community, the country, and the world family? 

—G. W. Blackwell in “Toward Community Understanding” 


The ways of democracy must be learned just as surely as language or numbers. You can’t have 
any authority for long unless you assume corresponding responsibilities, The problem of making the 
democratic spirit prevail in these dark days falls chiefly to education. 

White House Conference 


The schools may be regarded as failing to meet their obligations to society if they fail to prepare 
youth to participate in civic and moral life. 


—George A. Coe in “Educating for Citizenship” 
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